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REVIEWS 


An Historical Account of the Raskolniks, §ce.— 
[Istoricheskoye Ixviestie 0 Raskolnikach, §c.] 
Contributions for the Ecclesiastical History of 
Russia. By Strahl.—[Strahl’s Beytrdge zur 

Russischer Kirchengeschichte}. 

We shall now, according to our promise,} give a 
short notice of the Russian sects known under the 
general name of the Bexpopovshcheena, or Priest- 
less. ‘The most important of these is the Pomo- 
ranes. This name, which signifies inhabitants of 
the sea coast, was given to the sect because it 
originated on the shores of the White Sea. They 
are also called Anabaptists, because they baptize 
afresh all who become converts, They maintain, 
that all priests of the Established Church ordained 
since the time of the Patriarch Nicon, are falsely 
so called, and that baptism administered by them 
is profanation: that marriages solemnized ac- 
cording to the rites of the Established Church 
have no validity, because there are no longer any 
true priests to give the nuptial benediction; and 
they coticlude and dissolve marriages at will: 
that churches are the houses of Antichrist, whose 
reign has_already commenced, although, being 

* himself invisible, he reigns only in spirit. They 
confess one to another ; they administer the sacra- 
ment to themselves, and the bread used is said 
to be derived from some consecrated loaves, saved 
from the convent of Solovetsk, which was for a 
time the stronghold of these fanatics, but which, 
as we have already mentioned, was taken in 
1675 by the troops of the T'zar, ‘This consecrated 
bread is multiplied on the homceopathic prin- 
ciple, by working fragments of it with a new 
paste, and the loaves thus prepared are con- 
sidered as holy as the original ones. After this 
fashion their sacred bread has descended by un- 
interrupted succession from loaves consecrated 
before the Niconian heresy, (i. e. the revision of 
liturgical books). Each of these sectarians is 
always provided with a crumb of the above- 
mentioned bread, in order that he may be able 
to receive the sacrament in case of emergency, 
and the rich are obliged to pay a high price for 
their portion. They have churches where they 
assemble for prayer, and where one of the mem- 
bers officiates as priest, but without ordination, 
and frequently changing his ecclesiastic vocation 
for some other employment. In this they differ 
from the Popovshcheena, who admit the necessity 
of ordained priests, and the validity of the ordi- 
nation made by the Established Church, notwith- 
standing its errors: whilst the Pomorians main- 
tain that all which belongs to that church pro- 
ceeds from Antichrist. 

This sect has many subdivisions, the principal 
of which are the Theodosians and the Philipons. 
These derive their appellations from the names of 
their respective founders, who were both runaway 
clerks of the Established Church. The points on 
which they differ from one another are trifling, 
and relate merely to some forms of worship ; and 
they vie in acts of the wildest fanaticism, which 
is particularly manifested by their inclination to 
commit suicide by combustion. They support the 
doctrine of suicide by the text of St. Mark, chap- 
ter 8, verse 35: “For whosoever will save his 
life, shall lose it: but whosoever shall lose his 
life for my sake and the gospels shall save it.” 
A remarkable instance of the fanaticism of these 
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sects occurred in the province of Archangel, 
1742. A commission of inquiry sent by the 
government, arrived at a newly-constructed mo- 
nastery containing about fifty individuals: this 
convent was a large wooden building with narrow 
windows, and inclosed within a wall of timber. 
The commissioners were refused admittance, and 
greeted with every kind of abuse and impreca- 
tion. ‘They in consequence ordered the gate of 
the inclosure to be broken open; but when this 
order was carried into effect, they saw the convent 
itself in flames, and the approach so strongly 
barricaded with large pieces of timber, that all 
their efforts to save some of the voluntary vic- 
tims proved unavailing. But this mode of self- 
destruction, by which life is speedily extin- 
guished, is less horrible than starving to death, 
of which some revolting cases were reported in 
the official inquiries made on the subject. It is 
said that persons make a vow to fast during forty 
days, in imitation of the fasting of our Saviour 
in the desert, and that they are generally induced 
to commit such acts of fanaticism by some of 
their teachers, who profit by the property which 
the fanatics leave. These unfortunate victims 
are locked up in a house, barn, or any kind 
of building situate in some remote and unfre- 
quented place, and strictly watched. After a 
few days, the poor victims repent; but all their 
entreaties for food and drink produce no effect 
on their fanatical guardians. It is needless to 
expatiate upon the agonizing torments, in which 
the deluded wretches are left to perish ; and we 
should feel great hesitation in reporting such in- 
stances of fanaticism, which can scarcely find 
their parallel among the most barbarous nations, 
if we were not warranted in doing so on the 
authority of a work published under the auspices 
of the Russian government, and the title of which 
we have prefixed to our article. There are many 
other anecdotes of a less tragical nature related 
concerning these sectarians. Some of them, after 
having calculated the time of the last judgment, 
imagined that they had found out the very day 
and hour. In order to meet it becomingly, they 
dug their- graves and laid themselves therein, 
dressed in shrouds. Time, however, passed on, 
until the urgent cravings of nature reminded 
them that they were still of this world, and com- 
pelled them to resume the profane occupations 
of terrestrial life. 

Other sects differ from the true Pomorians on 
certain dogmas and ceremonies, but all unite in 
dislike of those who belong to the Established 
or any other church. ‘The members of these 
sects are spread in great numbers over Russia, 
and many of them have settled in Livonia, Prus- 
sia, Austria, Turkey, and Poland. In 1751 they 
held, in the last-named country, a Synod, the 
decisions of which, comprised in forty-six arti- 
cles, display a spirit of the wildest fanaticism 
and grossest superstition. 

The Capitonians, founded by a monk called 
Capiton, have no churches, but assemble for 
prayer in their houses, and perform there all 
sacred rites. Like the Pomorians, they dissolve 
marriages at will, and are said to live in great pro- 
fligacy. One division of this sect administers the 
sacraments after a strange fashion. A girl fastens 
on her head a sieve filled with raisins, and after 
prayers, accompanied by frequent prostrations, 
she presents these raisins to the assembly. This 
sect is in consequence known by the nick- 











name of Podreshetnikee, or those from under a 
sieve. 

The Samokreshchennikee or self-baptists, ad- 
minister to themselves the sacrament of baptism, 
usually by diving repeatedly into some river. The 
more rigid, however, use only rain water, maine 
taining that every otheris possessed by Antichrist. 
An inhabitant of Moscow was indeed so parti- 
cular in this respect, that he considered that rain 
water collected at a great distance from every 
heretical habitation, could alone answer his pur= 
pose; and therefore retired into a forest, where 
he built himself a hut, and made a kind of cis- 
tern for the purpose of collecting it. Having 
succeeded, and performed the ceremony of im- 
mersion, he imagined that he had become a 
saint, and was capable of working miracles. 
Impressed with this idea, he returned to Moscow, 
where, having assembled a number of his fellow 
sectarians, he tried to persuade them in a raving 
speech, of his sanctity, offering at the same 
time to prove it by a miracle. His auditory, 
however, were rather hard of belief, and one of 
them proposed that he should give a test of his 
power to work miracles by resuscitating a dead 
fly. This he declined as unworthy of his dig- 
nity, but offered to swallow poison without being 
injured by it. Some of the listeners were on 
the point of presenting vitriol to him, when 
one of them, somewhat more reasonable, gave 
him a glass of brandy, which he readily swal-' 
lowed, firmly believing that it was poison, as 
he had never before tasted any strong liquor. 
Observing that, instead of pain, it produced 
rather an exhilarating effect, he began to exult, 
and exclaimed loudly, ‘‘ Give me more poison 
and I will swallow it!” ‘* Well,” said the man 
who had administered the brandy to him, “ we 
shall have a test of the truth of your sanctity, if 
you remain erect in drinking this poison; but if 
you are an impostor you will bow down and 
grovel on the earth.” The challenge was ac- 
cepted, and the saint drank until he dropped 
senseless; and there he remained, the half-be- 
lievers having dispersed themselves, until he 
awoke exhausted in body and spirit, but entirely 
free from his visions of holiness. 

The Samostrigolnikee, or self-ordainers, hold 
that any person may be self-ordained and be- 
come a monk or a nun, by shaving his head, 
assuming the monastic habit, and changing his 
name before the image of a saint. 

There is also a curious sect supposed to have 
been founded in 1715 by two persons belonging 
to the lowest classes, and which is designated by 
different names derived from their founders, but 
all rather unmusical to English ears. Instead 
of making use of images for their worship, they 
chose a living man to represent our Saviour, a 
woman to represent the virgin, adding twelve 
other men to personate the apostles. It is said, 
that the profanation of these exhibitions is in- 
creased by the licentiousness of the assembled 
congregation; but we must be cautious in ad- 
mitting such accusations, which were broached 
even against the primitive Christians by their 
enemies, 

The Doochoborizee, or combatants in spirit, 
are the most respectable amongst all these sec- 
tarians, as their moral conduct is considered 
irreproachable. They became known for the 
first time under the reign of the Empress Anne, 
1730—40. They entertain antitrinitarian opi- 
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nions, and admit only the Gospels, rejecting the 
remainder of the Scriptures. They have neither 
ordained priests, nor churches, and never make 
use of any other but the Lord’s prayer. ‘The 
Doochobortzee never take an oath, and consider 
it as sinful to spill human blood, in which, as 
well as in many other respects, they much re- 
semble the Quakers and the Mennonists. These 
principles being considered incompatible with 
the duties of a subject, particularly of the subject 
of so warlike a government as the Russian, the 
Doochobortzee were exposed to a severe perse- 
cution under the reigns of Catherine Il. and 
aul. They, however, supported persecution 
with great firmness, cheerfully submitting to 
the hard labour they were condemned to, and 
praying for their persecutors. ‘The Emperor 
Alexander granted them complete toleration, 
and many obtained permission from him to 
locate themselves in the fertile steppes between 
the Don and the Crimea, where they have 
formed some very flourishing settlements. 

We have already spoken of the Jewish sect. 
There is also another sect which some, misled 
by its name, Soobotnikee, or Saturday-men, 
have confounded with it. The tenets of the 
Soobotnikee are involved in deep mystery. It 
is only known that they eat milk and eggs on 
Wednesdays and Fridays,* an indulgence allow- 
ed by the Roman Catholic Church, but strictly 
prohibited by the Greek. ‘They observe, how- 
ever, a fast, such as it is, prescribed by the Greek 
Church on Saturdays, hence the name of Soobot- 
nikee. They are alsosometimes called Molokane, 
or milkmen, on account of their eating milk- 
dishes on the days mentioned. It is said that 
these sectarians worship very extraordinary 
images, which they carefully conceal from 
strangers, and that they have legends of our 
Saviour’s miracles, which are not recorded in 
the Gospels. 

The Shehelnikee, or chinkmwmen, are very nu- 
merous amongst the Cosacks of the Don. They 
got this strange naine from a custom strictly ob- 
served, of looking at a chink, through which a 
ray of light is passing, when saying their prayers. 
They reject carved imagest; they have no 
churches, and justify it by the argument that the 
Divinity dwells not exclusively in a house built 
by man, but is present everywhere. ‘They make 
use of the revised text of Scriptures, and so far 
differ from most other dissenters. 
a sect called Zhkonoborizee (Iconoclastes) ; but 
we only know of them, that they never worship 
images (which is sufliciently indicated by their 
name), and that they pray always in the open air. 

The Akulinowtzee are so called from Akulina, 
the name of the foundress. The most remark- 
able doctrine of the sect is, that priests, monks, 
and nuns, on entering it, are released from their 
respective vows. 

The Choovstvennikee, or Sentimentalists, are 
great advocates of general toleration, ‘They re- 
commend unity to those who reject the revised 
text, and maintain, that whosoever keeps to the old 
or unrevised text may obtain everlasting life, and 
that it is immaterial whether jie belongs to those 
sects that have priests or to those that have none. 
Their numbers are very limit 
accused of having a tendency towards Deism. 

There are some Bogoiii 


‘There is also 


1, and they are 


sin Russia, who are 
undoubtedly the descendants of the sect which, 
under the same name, produced a considerable 


. . ° ) } 
sensation at Constantinople during the twelfth 
century.~ ‘The name is derived from the Sela- 
vonian words Bog, God, and AZilowat, to have 

® The days of fast prescribed by the Greek Church. 

¢ It israther stranyve that the Greek Church, which, in its 
worship of saints, is almost more idolatrous than the Roman 
Catholic, admits in full the decalogue. Its followers explain 
the second commandment by saying, that it prohibits only 
carved images, and says nothing about painted ones, 

t See Mosheim’s Ecelesiastical Hist. part 3, page 107, 
English translation. 





mercy. This name was given them on account 
of their belief that fervent prayer precludes all 
other duties, and it was derived from the Sclavo- 
nian language, as this sect originated in bulgaria, 
the inhabitants of which were Sclavonians. 
Besides the sects which we have enumerated 
—enough, in all conscience, to prove the per- 
plexing difticulties which beset the historian who 
is bound to prove that the Russian Church has 
never been troubled either by internal dissension or 
heresy *—there are many others which are little 
known. Many fanatics, too, who did not belong 
to any one of the above-mentioned religious 
parties, have frequently aitracted notice by the 
excesses into which they were misled ; such, for 
instance, as the Skoptxee, or Eunuchs. Many 
acts of strange fanaticism have recently occurred 


in Russia, especially in the government of 


Koorsk, and the exhibitors have usually been 
punished with the knout and transportation to 
Siberia. 

The dissenters generally belong to the lower 
and uneducated classes, although there are many 
rich merchants amongst them: but the pecu- 
liar tenets of most of these sects are so absurd, 
that almost all who have received a decent 
education abandon them and return to the do- 
minant church. In spite of this, the number of 
dissenters, already very great, is continually in- 
reasing, particularly amongst the rural popula- 
tion. ‘his is to be attributed to the great zeal 
of their missionaries,+ and the supineness of the 
clergy of the Established Church. The number 
of dissenters of all denominations amounted in 
1830 to five millions. Almost all the Christian 
population of Siberia and the greater part of the 
Cosacks of the Don belong to some sect or other; 
and there are many dissenters in every province 
ofthe empire, as well as amongst the inhabitants 
of both the capitals. The moral standard of the 
dissenters (excepting the Doochobortzee and some 
few other sects) is generally considered to be very 
low. ‘This is not to be wondered at, when we 
remember that all their religious ideas are more 
or less confined to some superstitious practices 
and observances, the neglect of which they believe 
to be a mortal sin. As they consider all who do 
not belong to their sect as followers of Anti- 
christ, and consequently impure, they never eat 
with individuals of another persuasion, and think 
that food, purchased in the public market, must 
be purified by prayer before it is fit for the use of 
true believers. They consequently often make 
holes in their stoves, in order that the prayers 
which are recited should better penetrate the 
cooking-vessels, and drive out the influence of 
Anticnist. ‘This reminds us of a superstitious 
custom frequently practised even by the followers 
of the Established Church in remote provinces 
of Russia, where farms are situate at a great 
distance from the residence of the parish priest, 
which often prevents him from coming to them 
to read prayers. In such cases, the farmer re- 
pairs to the habitation of the priest, and carries 
with him a bonnet or a cap, into which the 
priest thrusts his face, and recites the accustomed 
pray p is afterwards carefully folded 
up, wrapped in a handkerchief, and the farmer, 
having returned home, makes the tout of his 
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wouse, shaking violently the cap, in order to 
strew about the prayer which is supposed to be 
contained 1n 1t. 

Iforrible superstitions have been ascribed to 
some of the sects, but the charges do not appear 
to be supported by sufiicient evidence. Some of 

’ t r. . . . 
the ecclesiastics, who have written against the 





* See Government Instructions, Athenxum, p. 825. 

+ Any person who will persuade these sectarians that he 
is sincerely convinced of the truth of their tenets, will be 
not only admitted into their community, but all his wants 
will be most liberally provided tor, The morality of the in- 
dividual, and the lite he had led before his conversion, is 
never questioned, 
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dissenters, have, in their intolerant and blind 
zeal, raked together and urged against them all 
the accusations which were ever made against 
the heretics of the early ages of the Christian 
Church. One charge, however,—that of de- 
stroying all children born deformed, was made 
the subject of official inquiry; and it is generally 
admitted, that government had reason to believe 
that it was true, but the result of the inquiry was 
kept secret. We know, indeed, from obserya- 
tion, confirmed by the remarks of intelligent 
persons, that it is very diflicult, if not impossible, 
to find any deformed children amongst these 
sectarlans, 

As the sectarians, generally, believe the pre- 
sent order of things in Russia to be consequent 
on the reign of Antichrist, they never pray for 
the monarch, and consider submission to the 
established authority as a thing unlawful, and 
which can only be excused on the plea of ne- 
cessity. Men holding such opinions must be 
dangerous as a body, and are so considered by 
the Russian government. The sectarians, too, 
although no longer persecuted, do not enjoy, in 
respect of their religion, that protection which is 
granted to others: their clergy, not being ac- 
knowledged as such by the government, enjoy 
none of the privileges which would otherwise 
attach to their calling, and from which even 
the Mahometan Mollah is not excluded: their 
houses of worship are not allowed to exhibit 
any external sign to mark their destination: the 
use of bells is also forbidden, and they are 
obliged to supply that deficiency by wooden 
clappers. ‘These petty distinctions are not cal- 
culated to secure their affections to a govern- 
ment which, as we have said, they generally 
consider as that of Antichrist; and they fully 
evinced their hostile disposition at the insurrec- 
tion of the celebrated Pugarcheff (executed 
1775), who derived his principal strength from 
their support. The only means which, as par- 
tial experience has proved, could be effective in 
destroying these dangerous sects, would be to 
promote education amongst the lower classes; 
and we cannot doubt, that a system of universal 
education, such as has been adopted in Prussia, 
would speedily sweep away all sects solely 
founded on ignorance and superstition, The 
possibility of adopting a similar system can, how- 
ever, scarcely be admitted, as it could only be 
carried into effect by compulsory means, which 
would virtually amount to a religious persecution, 
and infallibly produce the consequences usually 
attendant on such a measure. But supposing 
even that these obstacles should disappear under 
the strong hand of an absolute government, it is 
more than doubtful whether it would be expe- 
dient to spread information amongst the millions 
of serfs, who constitute the bulk of the popula- 
tion of Russia. It is difficult to foreknow 
what would be the consequence of giving edu- 
cation to men condemned to personal servitude, 
excluded from every career of advancement, 
and dependent on the arbitrary will of an- 
other?§ Assuredly the education of the lower 





§ There are laws in Russia restricting the power of the 
masters over their serfs. It is, for instance, forbidden to 
sell them without the portion of ground to which they are 
attached. ‘This regulation may, however, be easily evaded, 
as it relates only to the predial, and not to the domestic 
slaves; the master having liberty to convert the first into 
the second class. The master too may exact the labour of 
his serfs without remuneration, and punish him according 
to his own judgment. It remains also with him to select 
the recruits for the anny, and, as a matter of course, he 
names such individuals as have incurred, justly or unjustly, 
his displeasure. Considering the wretched condition of the 
Russian soldier, military service in the ranks is there re- 
garded as little better than the galleys. This circumstance 
alone, is sufficient to give to the master an uncontrolled 
power over his serf. It isto be regretted too, that the con- 
dition of serfs in Russia, instead of improving, is rather de- 
teriorating. There is no such thing in Russia as a law of 
primogeviture ; landed property is divided amongst the 
children of the deceased landowner; but, as the wants 
the son are generally rendered, by the progress of luxury, 
more numerous than those of the father, whilst his means 
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classes in Russia must be accompanied by the | On the death of a most generous father, Lionel 


simultaneous emancipation of the serfs, or it 
would be productive of the greatest disorders ; 
but such wr measures are not to be expected 
from the present tendency of the Russian go- 
vernment. 

We fear, therefore, that considerable danger 


may be anticipated to Russia from the dis- | 


senters. They certainly present an enormous 
mass of inflammable material, which may easily 
be lighted by some bold and clever agitator, 
when a favourable opportunity shall present 
itself. Should that spirit of revolution, which 
scems at present working nearly over the whole 
world, reach Russia, there will be no lack of such 
opportunities ; and should a revolution ever be 
attempted, there can, we fear, be little doubt 


that the horrors which would be perpetrated by | 


the ignorant and half-savage mobs of Muscovy, 
would equal the worst that were ever committed 
during the revolutions of other countries. The 
revolt of Pugarcheff, and the scenes recently en- 
acted during a partial insurrection in the mili- 
tary colonies in 1831, fully attest what enormi- 
ties may be committed by a barbarous people 
exasperated by long oppression. Let us hope 
that the universal progress of intellect and rational 
liberty will extend their beneficial influence even 
to Russia; and that its rulers, abandoning their 
system of aggrandisement by the spoliation of 
other nations, will turn to the generous duty 
of civilizing their own people, and gradually 
preparing them for the enjoyment of that liberty 
which, sooner or later, must become the lot of 
every nation. 








Transactions of the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers. Vol. I. Weale. 

Transactions of the Institute of British Archi- 
tects. Vol. 1. Part I. Weale. 


Tus first volume of the ‘Transactions of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers’ is worthy the In- 
stitute, and worthy the fame of its first Presi- 
dent and most liberal benefactor, whose portrait 
is prefixed. It contains many papers of great 
ractical value on the construction of docks, 

arbours, canals, locks, on steam, on ventilating 
and lighting tunnels, on bridge-building, boring, 
roofing, tension, piling, and other subjects; to- 
gether with a sketch of the history of engineer- 
ing and of the more celebrated engineers; the 
whole illustrated by numberless admirable en- 
gravings. 

The ‘ Transactions of the Institute of British 
Architects’ is also an interesting volume, as evi- 
dence of the spirit of inquiry and research which 
is abroad among our architects; but we cannot 
but fear that the Society have rushed too hastily 
on print and publicity. ‘The Engineers have 
existed as an associated and chartered body 
more years than the Architects can number 
months, and yet the first volumes of their several 
Transactions appear simultaneously. However, 
this being admitted, there are some valuable and 
some interesting papers in the collection. 





Lionel Wakefield. By the Author of ‘Syden- 


ham.’ 3 vols. Bentley. 


Tuts is the meagre biography (in the shape of 


a novel,) ofa natural scoundrel, who is guilty of 
the most heartless acts towards relations, lovers, 
and friends, not without reflection, but without 
a particle of honest repentance or manly feeling. 
He deceives his father—deludes and deserts a 
confiding girl—maltreats his intimate associate, 
—issuing, at every addition of crime to his cha- 
racter, the dull sophisms and common-place re- 
flections on 





are much infer‘or, possessing, a3 he does, only a part of the 
paternal estate, this increase of wants and diminution of 
means, naturally lead to an increased oppression of serfs, 
in order to make up, as far as possible, the deficiency. 





poor caricatured human nature. | 





Wakefield visits Paris, hurries into all its dissi- 
pations and debaucheries—loses money at the 
Salon—returns to England and tries the turf— 
suffers at private play—attempts marriages for 
money—low deception—debt in all its intricate 
branches—ruin, and the King’s Bench. Re- 


leased from imprisonment he becomes a penny- | 


a-liner—a hireling author—a visiter of a debat- 
ing society—a member of Parliament—a Rat— 
and a remunerated ministerial secretary! He 


proceeds —“ His fortune swells him!” He | : sa 
| associated. 


falls in virtuous love at the very end of the third 
volume, marries a charming woman, receives 


| an allowance of 5000/. a year from an Indian | 
| brother, and “lives very happy ever after !”’ 


What useful end this superficial sketch of men 
as they are not, and things as they cannot be, 
may serve, it is troublesome to conjecture; and 
it would be equally harassing to guess what the 
moral of such a history is intended to be, 


press, will see how little our author is to be 
relied upon for the faithfulness of his pictures :— 


** Let me see, let me see,’ said the editor, musing ; 


|*what say you totrying your hand at a review ? 


Here, he proceeded, turning over a mass of new 
works with which his table was spread,—* Here are 
plenty of subjects for dissection. I will look them 


over and send you half a dozen, out of which you | 


may choose any one you fancy.’ 

** And I am toreturn you a critique written fairly, 
and to the best of my judgment ?” 

** Oh, God bless you, no, my good sir! Of those 


works published by houses in our connexion, and of 
| which we are obliged to insert favourable notices, 


they are furnished either by the bookseller or author 
without any trouble to us. But when books are sent 
to us of which we know neither the authors nor the 
publishers, we never review them except for the 


| purpose of concocting an amusing article, which is 


generally produced at the expense of the poor devil 
of an author. Therefore, whenever I send you a 
parcel of new books, I expect in return a smart, 
piquant review, furnished by either of the books 
which seem best suited to your purpose. It is all 
perfectly fair, you know; for the other papers ridi- 
cule and abuse the publications we praise, and vice 
versa.’ ” 

In the same unreal style, a conversation is 
set down as passing between Lionel Wakefield 
and an English minister of state. The anxiety 
in the novelist to damage the party of the mo- 
dern Whigs, has led him to put words into the 
mouth of a member of the cabinet, which the 


most dishonest leader of the lowest gang of 


pickpockets would not commit himself by using. 


** Every fellow,’ said his lordship, * who is unscru- 


pulous about fouling his hands, considers himself 
competent to do what is called our dirty work. But | 


this is a great error. You and I, Wakefield, know 
that these jobs can be done without soiling one’s fin- 
gers. We make use of gloves,—ha! ha!’ 

“* True, my lord,’ answered I, modestly joining, as 
became me, in the laugh with which the secretary 
applauded his own wit. ‘Iam one of your lord- 
ship’s gloves, and I hope that, now you have used 
me, you do not mean to throw me aside.’ 

“* Nay, my good friend, pardon me, it is not I who 
throw you aside, but you have found out that you 
are of too good a quality to be used for such pur- 
poses; which, in my humble opinion, is nothing else 
but false pride. Do you think your posterity are 
likely to be put to the blush, by the means through 
which the fortune and honours transmitted to them 
were created? My father did 
many years, earned a title,and made a fortune. Am 
I ashamed of deriving my rank and wealth from such 
asource? The devila bit! I always bear in mind 
Vespasian’s answer to Titus when lhe objected to a 
certain tribute-money.’ ” 


*s dirty work for 


The style of the work is generally tame,— 

. tJ . 
enlivened, perhaps, occasionally by unintelli- 
gible epithets and small grammatical inaccura- 


cies. A respectable lady, of the name of Har- 








rison, ventures on such a postscript to her letter 
as this :-— 

“If this is not enough, I can manage to send you 
as much more; and neither Emmy nor me will be 
the worse for it.” ; 

And such passages or expressions as the fol- 
lowing are not unfrequent intruders into our 
author’s narrative :— 

“ Nor was it inconsistent with the purity of this 
sainted creature, in the article of death to recall the 
name and image of him with whom her blighted 
hopes of worldly happiness had been inseparably 


* That fair page of life which is filled up by woman 
was rendered a blotted blank.” 
= The blood of the Wakefields simmered a little 


| at this insult.” 


We cannot promise this novel either a long 


life or a merry one; it will entail a certain ex- 


pense upon certain circulating libraries,—will 
be read by a limited number of London idlers 


| and sea-side invalids,—and will then, without 
Those who know anything of the periodical 


a sigh, quietly retire from public existence. 

Whilst living its brief life, it would, indeed, be 

a difficult task to distinguish it from others of 

its common kind; and there are some lines in 

the late George Colman’s opera, ‘The Moun- 

taineers,’ which will explain the difficulty :— 
Roque.—Signor! do you not remember my countenance % 
Octavian.—No! Providence has slubbered it in haste. 

’Tis one of her unmeaning compositions 

She manufactures when she makes a gross. 

She'll form a million such—and all alike— 

Then send them forth, ashamed of her own work, 

And set no mark upon them. Get thee gone! 


A Pedestrian Tour of 1347 Miles through 
Wales and England. By Pedestres and Sir 
Clavileno Woodenpeg, Knight of Snowdon, 
2 vols. Saunders & Otley. 


TO 

ALL PETTY WALKERS IN GO-CARTS, 

At WELL As 

MIGHTY PEDESTRIANS ON THEIR OWN HIND-LEGS, 
Who are able to declare themselves such, by having 


accomplished either 
A COCK-STRIDE 
IN THE ONE CASE, 


cR 
A SEVEN-LEAGUE PACE OF PETER SCHLEMIL 
IN THE OTHER ;— 

AND WITH HEARTY WISHFS FOR 

THE PROSPERITY OF ST. CRISPIN, 
AND 

PLENTY OF TOUGH SHOE-LEATHER, 
THIS TOUR 
IS RESPECTFULLY DEDICATED 


BY 
THE AUTHOR, 


Thus saith the dedication! If our readers are 
so fortunate and so ingenious as to understand 


| the meaning of this opening page, we confess 


that we are no longer fitted to sit in judgment 
on culprit-authors; for we admit ourselves to be 
“dark as Erebus” as to the construction or pur- 
port of the lunatic sentences. ‘The Preface, too, 
is something like the sounds discording from a 
tuning orchestra, only that the subsequent per- 
formance of our author, unlike that of an or- 
chestra, is a perfect jargon of unmeaning noise 
and idle earnestness from first to last. Indeed, 
as honest judges and critics, we must acknow- 
ledge our suspicions, that printer, paper-maker, 
and binder—all of whom have combined to 
make graceful and tempting this prose hymn to 
slip-slop—this insufferable collection of inde- 
cency, affectation, fog, folly, and dirt,—are open 
to an indictment for a conspiracy to pass gilt 
sixpences for sovereigns—to foist upon the 
public stuff of which either of ‘ Cibber’s brazen 
brainless brothers’ would blush to be suspected 
of being the author. Nor are we quite certain 
that “John Francis, of 2, Catherine Street,” 
through whose instrumentality these inanities 
have been extensively advertised, ought not to 
be put before Mr. Const, and exposed to a fair 
three months’ tramp on the tread-mill, as being 
an accessory after the fact. 

There is an affectation of Sterne in the ma- 


ee 
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nagement of the chapters—blank pages standing 
for wit—dashes, omissions, and surprises teazing 
and thwarting in all directions: now, you have 
a word for a chapter—now a rush of proper 
names for two pages: but the author never by 
accident stumbles on a felicitous quaintness, or 
a happy rhapsody ; he is elaborate in his enthu- 
siasm, and yet never kindles a spark in his rea- 
ders :—he writes for effect, and never produces 
any. 

The co-traveller with our author, and by far 
the more sensible of the two, is a Sir Clavileno 
Woodenpeg, the unpresuming, unwriting, unaf- 
fected, silent walking-stick, that performs the 
journey, and does not journalize. We remember 
to have heard of a young gentleman, who could 
not perfectly go through the languor of a 
quadrille without his ebony cane in hand. A 
lady, who remonstrated with him on this pecu- 
liarity, was assured that he always danced with 
a stick! and she contented herself with observ- 
ing, so did his partner! The Woodenpegs of 
authorship would, if collected, make up a toler- 
ably unwieldy bundle of sticks ! 

As counsel for the public, we have opened 
what, in the cant phraseology of the bar, would 
be called rather a strong case; and we feel our- 
selves bound to produce evidence in support of 
our opening. If very dull West-country gentle- 
men will silently dwell in rose-covered cottages, 
at Sidmouth or Dawlish, or any given little wa- 
tering-place, they may be permitted to keep an 
album, and worry the apothecary or the curate’s 
wife with it: but when they burst forth upon 
their travels through “England and Wales,” 
and by dint of sheer Saunders & Otley “ pour 
all their inland follies o’er the town,” they be- 
come a serious nuisance to the world of letters, 
and must be abated! A clever and apt writer 
might make Brentford or Bungay interesting, 
but our parlous Pedestres would travel through 
Eden, and in his description you would fancy it 
Banbury ! 

And first, as to the affectation of writing a 
la Sterne! Here is the 12th Chapter of the 
second volume :— 

*Beg pardon, gentlemen,’ said a third pe- 
destrian, good-humouredly bursting into the room 
without ceremony; and who, in the true vein of 
walking intellectualism, likewise carried a knapsack 
on his back—‘ Beg pardon, gentlemen, ‘pon honour,’ 
said he, as he entered, and apparently believing that 
he intruded on two strangers. 

**Hullo!’ cried the lieutenant, starting up from 
his chair, as he recognised an old friend: * Why, how 
the devil did you come——— ?” 

“ But the other interrupted him in a whirlwind of 
astonishment. 

“© Why, where the devil did you come 

“ The first held his sides, and set up a sardonic 
roar of laughter. 

“* When the devil 

“© Which road 

“* How the devil 

“<* When P 

“* How long——_— 

“¢ What the devil__’ 

*** Where the devil___’ 

“* Who the devil____’ 

“* Which the devil____’ 

** How the devil___’ 

“* What brought you r 

“¢ Did you——_—_’ 

“¢ Have you come ———’ 

sr 

**'When....." 

“* Why...” 

“¢ Which..." 

“* Where..." 

“* What —" 

** ow Get 

“* Who... 

“My good fellow— 

“*Did you 4 
** Have you 














* (cutting him short.) 
* (stopping him half way.) 
*(preventing him again.) 














. 




















“* When———.’ 

“<*T say” 

a 

“* What...” 

—* Pedestres, for safety, pushed his chair aside 
out of the way.” 

Again, let our readers look at the cleanliness 
of our author’s style :— 

** Let us go below,’ continued the old man, en- 
deavouring to find some other novelty to divert her 
attention. 

* But, oh, ye gods! what a sight was there below, 
to meet their well-bred ideas, and their refined taste! 
‘A scene, as laughable as true,’— 

“(No laugh-exciter to them, though, at that 
moment) 

‘A scene, as laughable as true, 
A horrid sea-sick steerage view.’ 

“Had the young lady been well enough to have 
been in possession of but a minute portion of her 
innate refinement (although Locke does say there 
are no innate ideas) she would have fainted at least. 
But Shakspeare tells us, that sorrow and trouble, be 
of what kind it may, banishes ceremony—blunts a 
quick sense of reflection to surrounding enormities— 
and converts shame into indifference. But the 
youthful girl, whose name was Ophelia (for all I 
know to the contrary), saw quite enough to arouse 
her indignation and disgust, even in her present 
state. The place was filled with men, all in the 
last stage of the complaint :—some in hed—some 
leaning out of bed—and some lying motionless on 
the deck. 

One genius sitting in his cot, 

f had got; 

He roared (enough to raise the dead) 

* Oh curse the ship!—Oh L—d my head!’ 

*Good G—d, sir! what are you about! 

My eyes you'll by and by put out! 

Pray —— you in some other place, 

And not exactly in my face.’ 

3y Jingo, this is almost too bad to mention :— 

but as it is now written, so it shall remain.” 

Is it possible that the following is a specimen 
of the Devonshire females ?— 

** My good woman, I’m sorry. 

** Don’t good woman me—don’t speak to me— 
don’t give me any more of your lingo, or I'll beat 
your cursed brains about the street, and call all the 
dogs in the parish to eat °em, and tear the rest 0’ thee 
to pieces !°” 


. 
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At page 321 of the first volume the author 
breaks into a narrative—the truth of which he 
brings forward in a note, as an excuse for print- 
ing it—dull and indelicate in the extreme. 
Again, as to the nicety of his descriptions :— 

*O Claude! O Cuyp! O 
to apostrophize—I will not do it. 

“ Who can look on the venerable, moss-clad walls 
of the Priory, without feeling a gushing fountain 
break forth within him ? 

“O ye, whose light wings of fancy will bear ye 
with Pegasus to the hallowed top of Helicon ?—or 
with Icarus, to the spangled vault of the heavens ?— 
O ye souls of poetry, enter the Priory! throw off 
your shoes, and enter;—ye who would recline on 
the verdant banks of Illissus, and with closed eyes 
meditate through visions too—far too rapturous for 
speech :—call forth all your poeticism—tune your 
heart-strings—open your classic veins ! 

Would you behold its wonders, enter in! 

“ But now mark me—before you enter, hold your 

noses ; for it is the dirtiest piggery I ever encountered!” 





! but “tis useless 


But enough of such passages! Our readers 
will be as sick of reading such trash as we are of 
quoting it. ‘The work swarms with such words 
as distinguish the following sentences, taken at 
random :— 

“He did not reflect that this naughty world is a 
garden of weeds, flourishing with wrongs that require 
sturdy eradication, and that he, perchance, was the 
gardener fated to their deracination. - 

* Pedestres felt it; and he declares that his pre- 
servation from so imminent a danger was as deifical 
as the rescue of Paris on the plains of Troy. * 

“ Hurra! Yoicks! Blazation and success !—” 

At times the author imitates Mrs, F, Butler's 
celebrated style :— 








— — a 

“ Suffice it to say, he arrived in Bristol perfectly 
knocked up, and in a state of disablement :—for 
like a rash, inconsiderate, and imaginary hell-of-a-fine. 
fellowish pedestrian, he had walked too much at the 
commencement of his wanderings, and far too much 
for his unaccustomed feet toendure. * * 

“ Screech !—scream !—horrible cries and vocifera- 
tions from one of the ladies.—* Oh !—ah !—what 
shall I do ?—she bounced and flounced, and shook 
her petticoats, and floundered about in the greatest 
agony. *‘Oh!—they will kill me!—who would 
have thought it had been an ants’ nest ?*—Screech ! 
—roar ! —squeak !— squeal !—shriek !—deafening 
scream !__” 

Having expressed our opinion freely, and 
having shown our readers some of the grounds 
on which’ that opinion has been based, we dis- 
miss the work, letting the author, however, 
speak, at the last, for himself, and leaving what 
he says, without a reply, to produce the best 
effect it may upon the reading public :— 

“My book is published.—I wrote not for fame— 
neither for fortune :—I will not say I have either 
no matter. I am selfish enough to avow that I have 
written for my own amusement, and not with the 
studied intention of amusing others. If, however, by 
a chance, these pages fall into the hands of those 
who feel amused by them—there is no harm done, 
If, whilst I write for my own amusement, my time 
be employed to my own improvement,—there is an 
advantage gained. If, whilst I write for my own 
improvement, and this my writing fall into the hands 
of those who may thereby be improved—there is a 
double advantage gained. But this last supposition 
is vanity.” 








Sketches by Box. 

Macrone. 
Boz has got the Town by the ear, and he is not 
so thorough-bred as we imagine, if he lets go his 
hold in deference to the critics. It would be idle, 
therefore, to bestow the tediousness of criticism 
either on him or our readers—to repeat over 
again, or enforce, our old objections. It will be 
enough to judge him by himself; and, this stan- 
dard admitted, we acknowledge at once that the 
present appears to us quite equal to the former 
series of his ‘Sketches.’ Among the most at- 
tractive subjects, we have The Streets by Morn- 
ing, and The Streets by Night—Meditations 
in Monmouth Street-—Our Next Door Neigh- 
bours—Misplaced Attachment of Mr. John 
Dounce—The last Cab-Driver, and the first 
Omnibus Cad. We shall first give a scene from 
the Streets in the Morning. 


Second Series. London, 


“The day now begins in good earnest. The ser- 
vant of all-work, who, under the plea of sleeping 
very soundly, has utterly disregarded ‘ Missis’s’ ring- 
ing for half an hour previously, is warned by Master, 
(whom Missis has sent up in his drapery to the 
landing-place for that purpose,) that it’s half-past 
six, whereupon she awakes all of a sudden, with well- 
feigned astonishment, and goes down stairs very 
sulkily, wishing, while she strikes a light, that the 
principle of spontaneous combustion would extend 
itself to coals and kitchen ranges. When the fire 
is lit she opens the street-door to take in the milk, 
when, by the most singular coincidence in the world, 
she discovers that the servant next door has just 
taken in her milk too, and that Mr. Todd’s young 
man over the way is, by an equally extraordinary 
chance, taking down his master’s shutters. The 
inevitable consequence is, that she just steps, milk- 
jug in hand, as far as next door, just to say 
‘good morning’ to Betsy Clark, and that Mr. Todd’s 
young man just steps over the way just to say ‘ good 
morning’ to both of ’em; and as the aforesaid Mr. 
Todd's young man is almost as good-looking and 
fascinating as the baker himself, the conversation 
quickly becomes very interesting, ahd probably 
would become more so, if Betsy Clark’s missis, who 
always will be a followin’ her about, did’nt give an 
angry tap at her bed-room window ; on which Mr. 
Todd’s young man tries to whistle coolly, as he goes 
back to his shop much faster than he came from it; 
and the two girls run back to their respective places, 
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and shut their street-doors with surprising softness, 
each of them poking their heads out of the front 
arlour-window a minute afterwards, however, osten- 
sibly with the view of looking at the mail which just 
then passes by, but really for the purpose of catching 
another glimpse of Mr. Todd’s young man, who, 
being fond of mails, but more fond of females, 
takes a short look at the coach and a long look at 
the girls, much to the satisfaction of all parties con- 
cerned.” 


apartment. * * As tothe company! Miss Amelia| The Life and Character of John Howe, M.A. with 


Martin herself declared, on a subsequent occasion, 
that much as she had heard of the ornamental 
painter’s journeyman’s connection, she could never 
have supposed it was half so genteel. There was 
his father, such a funny old gentleman—and his 
mother, such a dear old lady—and his sister, such a 
charming girl—and his brother, such a manly-look- 
ing young man—with such a eye! But even all 
these were as nothing when compared with his mu- 





Another street sketch : 

“It is odd enough, that one class of men in Lon- 
don appear to have no enjoyment beyond leaning 
against posts. We never saw a regular bricklayer’s 
labourer take any other recreation_—fighting except- 
ed. Pass through St. Giles’s in the evening of a 
week day—there they are, in their fustiain dresses, 


spotted with brick-dust and whitewash—leaning | 


against posts. Walk through Seven Dials on Sunday 
morning ; there they are again—drab, or light cor- 
deroy trousers, blucher boots, blue coats, and great 
yellow waistcoats—leaning against posts. The idea 
of a man dressing himself in his best clothes to 
lean against a post all day !” 

Here is a glimpse of a balloon ascent. ‘The 
reader, we think, will agree with us, that, accord- 





ing to the speaker’s report, Mr. Green’s pre- | 


sence of mind is indeed wonderful. 

“Some half-dozen men were restraining the im- 
petuosity of one of the balloons, which was com- 
pletely filled, and had the car already attached ; 
and, as rumours had gone abroad that a Lord was 
‘going up,’ the crowd were more than usually anx- 
ious and talkative. There was one little man in 
faded black, with a dirty face, and a rusty black 
neck-kerchief, with a red border, tied in a narrow wisp 
round his neck, who entered into conversation with 
everybody, and had something to say upon every re- 
mark that was made within his hearing. * * 

“¢*Ah, you're very right, sir,’ said another gen- 
tleman ; ‘Mr. Green is a steady hand, sir, and there’s 
no fear about him.’ 

“*Fear!? said the little man; ‘ain't it a lovely 
thing to see him and his wife a going up in one bal- 
loon, and his own son and his wife a jostling up agin 
’em in another, and all of °em going twenty or thirty 
mile in three hours or so, and then coming back in 
pochayses. I don't know where this here science is 
to stop, mind vou, that’s wot bothers me.’ 

“Here there was a considerable talking among 
the females in the spencers. 

“* Wot’s the ladies a laughing at, sir? inquired 
the little man, condescendingly. 

“*Tt's only my sister Mary,’ said one of the girls, 
‘as says she hopes his Lordship won't be frightened 
when he’s in the car,and want to come out agin.’ 

“© Make yourself easy about that there, my dear,’ 
replied the little man. ‘ If he was so much as to 
move a inch without leave, Green ud jist fetch him 
a crack over the head with the telescope, as ud send 
him into the bottom of the basket in no time, and 
stun him there till they come down again.” 

“* Would he, though 2’ inquired the other man. 

“* Yes, would he,’ replied the little one, ‘and 
think nothing of it, neither, if he was the king him- 
self. Green’s presence of mind is wonderful.’ ” 











From a peep into the House of Correction, we | 


become acquainted with some strange pictures 
of humanity. ; 

“* What voice is that 2° said we. 

“The Governor shook his head. 

_ “*Sad fellow,’ he replied, ‘very sad. He posi- 
tively refused to work on the wheel, so after many 
trials I was compelled to order him into solitary con- 
finement. He says he likes it very much though, 
and I am afraid he does, for he lies on his hack on 
the floor, and sings comic songs all day !’ ” 

Mr. John Dounce is one of the best papers, 
but is a little too broad in its humour to suit our 
pages. We must, therefore, be content with an 
account of a party at “an ornamental painter 
and decorator’s journeyman’s” marriage. 

“It was a Monday that was appointed for the 
celebration of the nuptials, and Miss Amelia Martin 
was invited, among others, to honour the wedding 
dinner with her presence. It was a charming party ; 


Somers-tuwn the locality, and a front pariour the 


sical friends, Mr. and Mrs. Jennings Rodolph, from 
White Conduit, with whom the ornamental painter's 
journeyman had been fortunate enough to contract 
an intimacy, while engaged in decorating the con- 
cert-room of that noble institution. To hear them 
sing separately, was perfectly divine, but When they 
went through the tragic duet of *‘ Red Ruffian, re- 
tire!’ it was, as Miss Martin afterwards remarked, 
* thrilling ;> and why (as Mr. Jennings Rodolph ob- 
served)—why were they not engaged at one of the 
patent theatres? If he was to be told that their 
voices were not powerful enough to fill the house, 
his only reply was, that he’d back himself for any 
amount to fill Russell-square—a statement in which 
the company, after hearing the duet, expressed their 
full belief. * * 

* When the conversation resumed its former 
tone, Mr. Jennings Rodolph claimed his right to call 
upon a lady, and the right being conceded, trusted 
Miss Martin would favour the company—a proposal 
which met with unanimous approbation—whereupon 
Miss Martin, after sundry hesitatings and coughings, 
with a preparatory choke or two, and an introduc- 
tory declaration that she was frightened to death to 
attempt it, before such great judges of the art, com- 
menced a species of treble chirruping, containing 
constant allusions to some young gentleman of the | 
name of Hen-e-ry, with an occasional reference to 
madness, and damaged hearts. Mr. Jennings Ro- | 
dolph frequently interrupted the progress of the 
song, by ejaculating, ‘ beautiful !’— charming !"— 
* brilliant !"—‘oh! splendil,’ &c.; and at its close 
the admiration of himself, and his lady, knew no 
bounds. 

“* Did you ever hear so sweet a voice, my dear ?” 
inquired Mr. Jennings Rodolph of Mrs. Jennings 
Rodolph. 

** Never; indeed I never did, love,’ replied Mrs. 
Jennings Rodolph. 

** Don’t you think Miss Martin, with a little cul- 
tivation, would be very like Signora Marro Boni, my 
dear?’ asked Mr. Jennings Rodolph. 

“*¢ Just exactly the very thing that struck me, my | 
love,’ answered Mrs. Jennings Rodolph. And thus | 
the time passed away ; first one sang, and then an- 
other. Mr. Jennings Rodolph »layed tunes on a 
walking-stick, and then went behind the parlour- | 
door and gave his celebrated imitations of actors, | 
edge-tools, and animals; Miss Martin sang several 
other songs with increased admiration every time, | 
and even the funny old gentleman began singing ; 
his song had properly seven verses, but, as he 
couldn’t recollect more than the first one, he sang | 
that over seven times, apparently very much to his 
own personal gratification. And then all the com- 
pany sang the national anthem with national inde- | 
pendence—each for himself, without reference to 


| 





they never had spent so pleasant an evening. 

Next week we shall have to welcome Boz as 
a brother editor—in which, and in all other cha- 
racters and undertakings, we wish him success. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 
|  Vincent’s Sermons.—This is in many respects a 
| singular work; the sermons of a Dean edited by a 





forming the vignette to a treatise on divinity, and a 
dissertation from such a zealous churchman as Gene- 
ral Thornton, designed to prove that the solemniza- 
tion of marriages in churches is an admission of 
money-changers and worldly traffic intothe sanctuary, 
are curiosities even in thisage of novelty. Singularity, 
however, is the only merit of the work: Dean Vin- 
cent’s sermons do not rise above, neither do they fall 
below mediocrity ; and General Thornton’s prelimi- 
nary discourse is a rambling collection of “ long pas- 
sages that lead to nothing.” 


the other—and finally separated, all declaring that | 


Lieutenant-General, a shicld of armorial bearings | 


an Analysis of his Writings, by Henry Rogers. — 
Unless we were to enter more at length into the 
history or philosophy of non-conformity, than time or 
space at present permit, we see not how we could 
give any very extended notice of this biography— 
the life of a venerable and pious man, written by 
one who has addressed himself to his task with as 
much enthusiasm as research. Mr. Rogers warns 
us in his introductory chapter, “that the materials 
for his (Howe’s) biography are far more scanty than 
is usual in the case of men who have occupied 
stations so prominent, and taken part in scenes so 
interesting ;” and we cannot but regret, that a copious 
series of his own journals was, from some unexplained 
cause or scruple, destroyed by the non-conformist 
himself, while on his death-bed. 

Correspondence of Horace Walpole, 3 vols.—Three 
volumes are better than four, if published at a pro- 
portionate reduction in price ; we give the preference 
therefore to this over the last edition, and it has 
many additional notes: but much remains to be 
done for the elucidation of Walpole’s Letters; no 
one has yet taken up the work con amore, as a la- 
bour of love. 

Revolutions of Spain, from 1808 to 1836, by W. 
Walton, Esq.—A mere party pamphlet, in two pon- 
derous octavo volumes: it is, however, written cur- 
rente calamo, and may therefore be read without 
tedium or head-ache. 

Account of the late Eronautical Expedition, by 
Monck Mason, Esq.—The interest so generally felt 
respecting the late remarkable aéronautical expedi- 
tion will make this little narrative acceptable to the 


|‘public, although we must confess, that the simple 


* Log Book’ of Mr. Hollond, published at the time 
in the Atheneum (p. 816), contained nearly all 
the facts here referred to; reflections are but the 
inflation of the balloon, and in such matters every 
man is qualified to be his own gasometer. There is 
one fact, and it appears to us the only one, adverted 
to by Mr. Mason, of sufficient novelty and interest to 
be added to our * Log Book.’ 

“It was about half-past three in the morning, 
when the balloon, having gained a sudden accession 
of power, owing to a discharge of ballast, began to 


| rise with considerable rapidity, and ere we had taken 


the customary means to check her ascent, had al- 
ready attained an elevation of upwards of twelve 
thousand feet. At this moment, while all around is 
impenetrable darkness and stillness, and darkness 
most profound, an unusual explosion issues from the 
machine above, followed instantaneously by a violent 
rustling of the silk, and all the signs which may be 
supposed to accompany the bursting of the balloon, 
in a region where nothing but itself exists to give 
occasion to such awful and unnatural disturbance, 
In the same instant, the car, as if suddenly detached 
from its hold, becomes subjected to a violent con- 
cussion, and appears at once to be in the act of sink~ 
ing with all its contents, into the dark abyss below. 
A second and a third explosion follow in quick suc- 
cession, accompanied by a recurrence of the same 


| astounding effects: leaving not a doubt upon the 


mind of the unconscious voyager of the fate which 
nothing now appears capable of averting. In a mo- 
ment after, all is tranquil and secure; the balloon 
has recovered her usual form and stillness, and 
nothing appears to designate the unnatural agitation 
to which she has been so lately and unaccountably 
subjected. The occurrence of this phenomenon, 
however strange it may appear, is, nevertheless, sus- 
| ceptible of the simplest resolution, and consists in 
the tendency to enlargement from remotion of pres- 
sure which the balloon experiences in rising from a 
| low to a higher position in the atmosphere, and the 
resistance to this enlargement occasioned by the net- 
work previously saturated with moisture, and subse- 
quently congealed into the elliptical form which the 
| dependent weight of the car obliges it to assume, 
| whenever the shrunken capacity of the sphere it 
encompasses will admit of its longitudinal disten- 
sion.” 

We must wind up our report of the Annuals o. 
the year, by a few words on the mammoth and the 
mite of the tribe—the first being The Hunter’s 
Annual—a slim folio, with four large plates of 
| horses and hounds, by Mr. Davis, very carefully 

lithographed, and followed by illustrative letter-press; 
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the second, the Bijou Almanack, which isastiny and 
as neatly got up as ever: its six illustrations being 
portraits of Coleridge, Cooper, Goethe, Von Raumer, 
Mrs. Somerville, and Malibran. We must steal the 
verses with which Miss Landon has accompanied 
the first-named lady :— 
She has brought down beside the hearth 
The secrets of the skies, 
And made the far and mighty stars 
Familiar to our eyes. 
This has a woman done; and she 
Is graceful, winning, mild ; 
And mingles, with the sage’s lore, 
The sweetness of a child. 
In life’s divine and common things 
Alike she has her part; 
The gifted and the glorious mind 
‘Touched by the gentle heart. 

We have a large pile of volumes yet before us, 
which, as the year isdrawing toits close, must be briefly 
dismissed : fortunately, a review of half a dozen lines 
is as much as the most voluminous of them require. 
To begin with a dozen or two of miscellaneous sub- 
jects: Mrs, Sandford on Female Improvement leads the 
way, in two volumes, which, if they contain nothing 
that is new or profound, are at least to be commended 
for their good sense, good feeling, and absence of all 
that patent-system work, which often makes such trea- 
tises repulsive. Next under our hand is Mr. Barlow's 
Trip to Rome at Railway Speed in the Summer of 1835 ; 
“a pretty smart” journey, chronicled in a cheerful 
style. A Slight Sketch of the Life and Character of 
Joan of Arc sums up the deeds and sufferings of that 
“gallant maid’? in fifty-six very slender pages. The 
Album of the Cambridge Garrick Club is only an- 
other proof how apt local associations are to mistake 
their own importance. This album is a collection of 
“unregarded trifles,’ and a record of unregarded 
trifling, if it had not been thus ostentatiously thrust 
before the public. Anecdotes of the Family Circle 
contains a cento of selected stories. Tints of Talent 
is an original miscellany of prose and verse of the 
usual Annual staple, but without the embellishments 
that make the Annuals saleable: Beningborough 
Hail is a small and somewhat melo-dramatic tale, 
the scene of which is laid in the Old English County 
of York: and here are two little books in which the 
fair family of flowers are tortured to strange uses ; in 
the Floral Telegraph, being arranged in phrases, sen- 
tences, &e. by a system somewhat complicated ; in 
the Chapters on Flowers, being pressed into the ser- 
vice of polemics and partizanship, as fiercely and 
confidently as if they were not sent, like the rain 
which nurtures them, as a blessing to all. With these, 
according to subject, we should mention a volume 
just published, for the edification and amusement of 
the young, by Miss Agnes Strickland, entitled Floral 
Sketches, 

We have also before us, in a condensed and cheap 
form, The Life and Adventures of Capt. Cook, by the 
Rev. G. Young. Rhind’s Excursions in the Environs 
of Edinburgh will be found interesting to the natu- 
ralist and geologist; and The Pocket Guide to the 
Scenery of Scotland is another serviceable volume. 
Mr. Akerman’s Coins of the Romans relating to Bri- 
tain isa useful little work. 4 Chart of the Succession 
of the Kings of England, by Miss Gordon, is illus- 
trated with lithographic drawings of the more strik- 
ing events in each reign: Mr. Richson has also 
published a chart, entitled 4 Companion to the 
History of England and Scotland. Mr. Walker, 
so well known for his Treatise on Chess, has lately 
published Chess made Easy, as a help to beginners, 
and A Selection of Games of Chess played by the late 
Alexander M‘Donnell, Esq. Piscatorial Reminis- 
cences is literally what it professes to be, recollec- 
tions and gleanings, to which is added A Catalogue 
of Books on Angling. The Angler's Manual, by John 
Turton, is a more practical work, and may be useful 
to young sportsmen. The subject reminds us of Le 
Vieux Chasseur, by Theop. Deyeux, a very hand- 
somely illustrated volume, but not particularly in- 
structive. Having thus incidentally adverted to 
foreign works, we may observe that we have not seen 
any more likely to interest, and, therefore, to tempt 
the young French scholar to voluntary exertion, than 
the Voyage Pittoresque autour du Monde, by M. Du- 
mont d’Urville, with its hundreds of illustrative 
engravings. The Archives des Découvertes et des 
Inventions Nouvelles is also a very useful annual re- 
sumé of the progress of discovery: such a work is 








much wanted in England, and, if compiled with skill, 
would be sure of success, Méditations Religieuses 
is a translation from the celebrated German work 
*Stunden der Andacht.”. The Manuel des Consuls, 
par Alex. de Miltitz, judging from the first volume, 
promises to be a valuable work : when complete, we 
may speak more fully on the subject. Vols. 62 & 
63 of the Nouvelle Bibliotheque Classique contains 
selections from the works of Pascal, La Rochefou- 
cauld, and La Bruyére, with brief biographical and 
critical notices prefixed.—_To revert again to English 
literature, we may notice among works lately pub- 
lished, 4 Biographical Sketch of the most Eminent 
Welshmen, by the Rev. R. Williams. It has been 
asserted that Wales has produced fewer great men 
than any other division of Britain, of equal extent 
and population, and Mr. Williams’s book seems con- 
firmative of that opinion. Had we been born in the 
Principality we should not have lent a helping hand 
to the diffusion of this work. We must also an- 
nounce, for the benefit of country gentlemen, 4 
Practical Treatise on Brewing,by William Chadwick, 
and another by William Black; and a very useful 
summary of The Act for Marriages, and the Act for 
Registering Births, §c. by Mr. Aspland. The utility 
of The Lady’s Cabinet Lawyer does not appear to us 
quite so apparent. The Medical Pocket Book con- 
tains information likely to be useful to the pro- 
fession. 

Next comes a long list of poems, headed by Mrs. 
G. L. Conyngham’s Hella, in which, as well as in the 
poems which follow it, will be found gentle thoughts 
and sweet verses. Mr. G. L. N. Collingwood’s Alfred 
the Great is of sterner stuff; an epic in nine books 
of blank verse, almost reaching the degree of excel- 
lence attained in his poems of a similar structure, by 
Amos Cottle. Arnaldo, Gaddo, and other unacknow- 
ledged Poems by Eord Byron and some of his Contem- 
poraries, is a pleasantry after the manner of the 
* Rejected Addresses,’ but clumsily wrought out. 
The Beauty of the Rhine is led through her adven- 
tures in the measure and (at a very respectful dis- 
tance) after the manner of the ‘ Lady of the Lake, 
by her minstrel, Captain Hort. Mr. Gordon’s Poems 
contain but little (we are sorry to say it) that is cha- 
racteristic or distinctive from the million of similar 
moral collections. The Phylactery is a Jeremiade, 
which treats of church matters. Mr. Conder’s Choir 
and Oratory, and Cain and Abel, by the Rev. J. C. 
Yorke, are a shade more poetical than the last- 
mentioned work. The first contains, among many 
common-place versions of the Psalms, a few which 
are resonant, and happily turned ; and in the second, 
(a long poem in blank verse,) we came upon more 
than one graceful and carefully-studied scene of 
quiet description. The Sea Nymph’s Wake, by Robert 
Hamilton ; and the Ocean Queen, by Nemo, belong 
to the romantic and fantastic class; neither volume 
is without a sprinkling of music and imagery. Hopes 
of Matrimony, by John Holland, “ sings connubial 
hopes” in the first canto, “hails woman” in the 
second, and concludes with a quatrain of wholesome 
advice : 

Then take a bride: unnumbered blessings wait, 

To crown for thee the matrimonial state ; 

Then sow in faith : for thee, lo! wedlock bears 

A race of happy sons, the sires of future heirs. 

Of Emmett, the Irish Patriot, §c. by M. E. Dudley, 
the historical introduction is the best part. And now, 
having enumerated some three or four dramatic 
essays, Saul and David, by the Rey. E. Bagnall, ¢ 
high-flown production; The Usurper, a Tragedy, by 
Alfred Whitehead, followed by a few lyrics which 
are far better than the blank verse ; and a translation 
of Pellico’s Esther of Engaddi,—we take our leave, in 
the hope that the verses of the ensuing year will 
excel in quality the verses and the volumes of the 
past one, at the expense of number. 

Of works announced heretofore as in course of 
publication, we may mention, that Mr. Valpy’s 
History of England, Mr. Cadell’s Mitford’s Greece, 
and Shuckard’s Translation of Burmeister’s Manual 
of Entomology, have all been brought to a conclusion 
—that The Statistical Account of Scotland has arrived 
at the 12th Number, which contains notices of Ross, 
Cromarty, and Forfarshire—Blackie’s Popular Ency- 
clopedia, at the 8th Volume, including Mississippi— 
that the Poems of Young and Falconer have been 
added to the Aldine Poets, since our last notice— 
that the 15th Volume of the Naturalist’s Library, 
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(the 6th on Ornithology) is on a gay tribe, the Par. 
rots: and that the 7th of Smith’s Catalogue Raisonné 
includes the works of Rembrandt, with a notice of his 
scholars, and has been prepared with care equal to 
any of the preceding. 

Many valuable works have also been reprinted 
in new forms, and published generally at a cheaper 
rate: among the more important are, The Baptists 
in America, the results of a mission sent by the 
Baptists in England—the work is necessarily not 
only ofa religious but a sectarian character, but is 
written with sense and moderation; Memoirs of 
Sir T. S. Raffles; Mr. Montgomery Martin’s History 
of the Colonies; Ben Brace, and Rookwood, both 
illustrated by G. Cruikshank; Mrs. Hemans’s Na- 
tional Lyrics, Montgomery’s Messiah, Ouseley’s 
Death's Destruction, with additional Poems; Haz- 
litt’s Characteristics, and Essays on the Principles of 
Human Action, corrected from the author's copy ; 
Select Poetry from Sir Walter Scott, in six very neat 
Volumes, and the Tales of a Grandfather, in relation 
to Scottish History, in two: we have also a re-issue 
of the Waverley Novels in one-shilling Numbers, by 
Messrs. Fisher, with illustrations by Turner and G, 
Cruikshank ; and Selections from Tales and Sketches, 
by the Ettrick Shepherd, with some original papers; 
the Recollections of Sir Walter Scott, from Fraser's 
Magazine; New editions of Lodge’s Peerage, with 
the Armorial Bearings incorporated with the text—of 
Gordon on Elementary Locomotion ; of the Catechisms 
on the Currency and Exchanges, Knox’s Spirit of Des- 
potism, Combe’s Elements of Phrenology, (the Phre- 
nologists, indeed, appear to be very active, for in 
addition to the reprints of the Catechism of Phre- 
nology, we have The Philosophy of Phrenology Sim- 
plified, and Mr. Watson’s Statistics of Phrenology) ; 
Roberts’s British Wine-maker, The Scottish Tourist, 
Adventures in Search of a Horse, the Life of Black 
Hawk, from the American edition, reviewed in the 
Atheneum, No. 354: but we cannot conclude with- 
out especially noticing an interesting series of useful 
and searce tracts now in course of re-publication in 
the Cabinet Library. As to The Duchess de la Val- 
liere, &c. Mr. Bulwer, we suppose, must be held 
responsible for tempting a publisher to reprint such 
a tissue of maudlin immorality. 

Our “more last words,” for more we must have, 
shall be a notice of four books for children. The 
first, Edward the Crusader’s Son, a romance (but 
warranted tame and truthful,) of the times of Rich- 
ard I., by Mrs. Barwell: in the second, The Ad- 
ventures of a Cotton Tree, by Henry Harcourt, the 
plant is followed from the wilds of Guiana, to the 
warehouses of Manchester: the third, Sam Belson, 
is a tale of the sea, which seems accurate in its de- 
scriptions, and interesting : the fourth, Little Tales for 
Little Heads and Little Hearts; an innocent cradle 
book, in spite of its silly title. 





List of New Books.—Oliver and Boyd’s New Edinburgh 
Almanac and National Repository, 1837, 18mo. 4s. bd.— 
Wordsworth’s Christian Institutes, a series of Discourses 
and Tracts, with Notes, 4 vels. 8vo. 63s. bds.—Theological 
Library, Vol. XIV. (Evans’s Biography of the Early 
Church), fc. 6s. cl.—Naturalist’s Library, Vol. XVI. 
(Whales, Dolphins, &c.) 6s. cl.—Lyra Apostolica, from the 
British Magazine, 18mo. 3s. 6d. cl—Sacred Pastime, 18mo. 
3s. 6d. cl.—Hughes’s Continuation of Hume and Smollett’s 
England, Vol. VII. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl.— Protestant Preacher, 
Vol. U1. 6s. 6d. cl.—Book of Common Prayer, with Notes, by 
the Rev. G. Valpy, 5s. 6d. roan.—Byron’s Works, Vol. I. 
18mo. 3s. 6d. cl. — Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol. 
LXXXVI. (History of the Reformation, Vol. 11.) 6s. cl.— 
South’s Book of Natural Theology, 3rd edit, by the Rev. 
F. H. Gallaudet, 3s. 6d. cl.—Taies of the Wars, Vol. I. 
demy 8vo. 5s. 6d. cl.—Clark on the Teeth and Dentism, 
sq. 12mo. 10s. cl. 





—_ ORIGINAL PAPERS 
ATTIC PHILOSOPHY FOR 1836-37. 
BY A WEALTHY PAUPER. 


“I've now not fifty ducatsinthe world, | | 
Yet still I am in love, and pleased with ruin.”’—Otway. 


Wet! here I am still! and ‘tis something to stare 
at! 
(I must give my dear Otway feelings a vent!) 
Yes! here I am still! in the very same garret, 
With nothing in hand, but Arrearage of Rent ! 
My Landlord is kinder, much kinder, than Longman, 
‘My Milkmaid beats Murray at trusting me still ; 
T can run up a score, or up stairs, for a song, man,— 
But my songs are “those numbers” at which the 
Trade’s “ill!” 
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» 3 Peter’ 's or or St. ‘Paul's, , more so 0 thar an | middle- age sta- 
Yet,—T’ ‘m Member of this little Borough, although | tuary and painting. The Genius of Art seems never 
n to have reached so lofty a point in the Empyrean as 
Not easily chair’d here, when ah! I’m return’d ;— | when she stood on the pediment, the dome, and the 
If I sink, I can diet my mind on a Poem, spire. Beauty and moral grandeur of expression 
And then ina Palace, this garret’s inurn’d! | may, indeed, upon the whole, raise Sculpture and 
The roof flies away !—all is brilliant—isfurnish’d !— | Painting to a rivality with Architecture; but be- 
And pampering viands descend from the shelf!— | sides that the mythologic and religious awe felt 
Costly sofas surround me—the walls are well bur- | with such pre-eminent force in the temple, either 
nish’d agan or Christian, is a - — nt for the mori 
With mirrors—reflecting all things—but myself. | grandeur of a fine statue or picture, all the sacs 
most impressive attributes of sublimity—apparent 
immoveableness and enduringness, splendour or 
mysterious gloominess of effect, magnificence of de- 
| tail, exaltation and general vastitude—all these com- 
| bine to render architectural master-pieces the sub- 
limest results of men’shands employed upon mutter.4 
I say this, however, more from a wish to interest the 
reader generally, than with a particular application 
to Oxford: the buildings here do none of them per- 
tain to the highest school of edification, Classic or 
Gothic, though some of them may to the best Saxon, 
or early Norman; but their chief merit lies in this, 
as hinted above,—their impressiveness, from being 
such an unbroken laby rinth of architecture, wh 
must awe the susceptible mind into taste, and their 
affording examples of almost all the styles, ecclesias- 
prov’d seurvy— tical, secular, and collegiate, classic and picturesque, 
The Love that twice tried, and eloped at the last! | within a circuit so limited. Any one who enters 
Hope must have an anchor to lean on, though | himself here as a freshman may, under his own dili- 














3. 
I’m not in the habit of being a railer— 
I'm not, I confess, in a habit at all !— 

For when you're so high inthe world, why the Tailor 
Is costive of surtout, coat, waistcoat, and small; 
Yet I see the sky well from my window, except 

where 
Two panes are of whitey-brown paper (the best!) 
‘Tis for that very reason no curtain I’ve kept there ; 
Wrapt up in my thoughts, [‘m still rich in a vest! 


Come—let me look back—oh! yes, pleas’d let me 
survey 
The dinnerless days of the year that is past— 
The hopes that have fallen—the friends who've 








slender,— | gence as tutor, in a short time, proceed Bachelor of 
And Friends are sincere, if you keep them well | Arts architectural, if not Master. I have, perhaps, 
fed !__. said enough in my former sketches to substantiate 


Short meals, too, for Love are a check to the tender, | this assertion, yet they were, of necessity, mere out- 
So, deceived by my board, she was false to my bed! | lines: it was impossible for me to do much more 
than describe Babylon by showing a few of its 
bricks. After such mode, however, I believe the 
general character has been given: nor were many of 
the principal objects omitted—except All Saints, a 
tapering church from the hand of that desperate 
classical architect, Dr. Aldrich, and Lincoln College, 
upon whose humble courts, and very handsome new- 
| built embayed window, All Saints looks down like 
an Acropolis on an ant-hill. The Halls, of which 
there are some antique, some modern, I must leave 
in their respectable obscurity, with the single re- 
mark, that before colleges were so numerous, and 


0. 

Yes! I had a dear Friend, who partook of my silver, 
The last month, my uncle my pocket had stored ; 
All out !—He felt much, and (in trouble men will 

veer) 
Went away in my debt, with my only Adored! 
No need for a bed—smaller need for a dresser— 
By Fortune, though baffled, I never am cross‘d ! 
The Meals became less,—but the mouths became 
lesser, 
And Fancy restored me the Face I had lost! 


6. while the Aularian system prevailed, Oxford was 
And hopes, too, have faded,—but back they come | much more prosperous as a place of education: 
flitting, under that régime there were, at one time, 30,000 


Like the Ark-dove, enrich’ by the green bough | students, while, under the present collegiate, there 
of peace ; are but about one-eighth of the number. Recom- 
Though my novel on Rome is returned as unfitting— | mending now the city itself, with all its minor de- 
Yet Bentley may buy,—if re-written on Greece. | tails—solitary Gothic windows and door-cases, pre- 
My Farce is declin’d by the publisher D—combe, | cious bits of fret-work, beautiful grim corbels and 
But then he don't pay, if the truth I must speak ; | heads of saints, hye-way fragments of rude Cyclopean 








And though my five acts, all seal’d up, are from | walls, (I do not use the word technically.) fantastic, 
Bunn come, | old-fashioned gables to private houses, fonts, beni- 

When open’d, I doubt not, they ‘re cast for next tiers (orblessing-basins ), traceried monuments, niches, 
week ! and sedilia—recommending all these to the visitor’s 


| Aj 
| pious attention,—for there is a piety in the worship 


says some | of everything good,—and assuring him that Oxford, 
however monastic, is no La Trappe, full of mysticism 
and mortification, of futile lore and cobweb philo- 


” 


te 
Oh! “My mind is a kingdom to me! 
Bard, that 
Had nothing beside he could boast of as wealth ; 
Let the Trade remain nice, I shall ne’er feel it hard sophy, I proceed to the suburbs. 
that From the “ Broad,” or White Walk, over-stretch- 
The Colburn won't have me, if I can have health! | ed at each side by the ha boughs of Briarean elms, 
My Landlord, it’s clear, can’t distrain, for can he | belonging to Christchurch Park (a noble meadow in 


pick summer, but a noble sheet of water about Christmas), 
A chair from the chairless!_My Milk-girl yet | We commence our pastoral excursion along the city 
sings !— sewer, the open cloaca maxima of Oxford, meandering 


Oh! I doubt not next year I shall finish my Epic, towards the Isis with other sands than those of Pac- 
db hristmas be ri s > riches gs! | tolus, and redolent of othe erfumes tha 10se 
And by Christ be rich as the riche t of King | tolu nd redolent of other perfumes than tl 
R. of Arabia. At the confluence of this foul Ilyssus 
with the far more Attic stream just mentioned, you 
find pretty green boats, which J wish I could distin- 
guish from Thames wherries, but they are not an 
iota more classical. Here, again, the Grand-Tourist 
SUBURBS OF OXFORD. . . oo 5 “P , ey" 
a : will cry out for the beautiful Venetian prow, rising, 
I do not know where, at least within the four | with the majesty of a swan’s neck, over the waves ; 
seas, a taste for the sublimest of the Fine Arts may | and for the luxurious accommodation of the gondola, 
be imbibed, or indulged to a considerable extent, —_—_—__—— 
well as at Oxford. Architecture I designate ae + [have heard some ingenious arguers deny megnitude 
sublimest of those arts, because it is the most ideal: | 4” element of subiimity, through their exclusive admiration 
and because the T “ Bias f Thel Q ” | of moral grandeur: this would be reasonable enough, per- 
— e the temples o 1ebes are yet more haps, were the objectors pure intelligences, bodiless en- 
stupendous works than its Colossi,—the Parthenon | tities; but as long*as men are material beings, they must 
and Theseion more so than the Phidian or other | be affected by the relations of matter towards them ; ne 
sculpture, their embellis tn’ eee z the most exquisite sophistry will scarce persuade them tha 
a rs) ‘d rembellishments,—and the great sacer the model of Westminster Abbey is as majestic as the edi. 
otal edifices of Gothic times, not to speak of St. | | fice itself, or a dirt-pie as imposing as an Alp. 





“ Corner of Wood Street,” 
(The fight above Mr. Wordsworth’s 's,) 
28th Dec, 1836. 








However, in one of these bare conveniences aforesaid 
I glid down the sedgy Isis—of a day almost splendid, 
and serene enough to be Italian—rowed by a des. 
cendant of Dante (in the English line), who told 
me, to my great comfort, not being at all a water- 
dog, that the Oxford drownings in this river only 
averaged one student per year. After a small 
quarter-hour, as the French say—for my friend is a 
stout boatman—we reached Ifley ; a site with that 
air of domestic romance about it which so often cha- 
racterizes Ppa scenery. Across the narrower 
stream a mill pu its homely water-works, shel- 
tering them Ay itself as usual, beneath a thick 
grove, where the pop with its tall leafy spire, 
glitters in the sunlight and the flood. On the emi- 
nence above, crouches a low, square-built church 
tower, of patriarchi iquity ; and a transparent 
little cove allows you to paddle, as smooth as a 
nautilus, to the steep landing-place near the mill. 
Ifley, or, as I love antiquarian preciseness, Give- 
telei, that is, gift-field church, being an endowment 
by the thrice noble and pious, and, for all we can say 
to the contrary, virtuous dame, Juliana de St. Remi, 
ranks among the greatest architectural curiosities of 
a and. It may be considered, indee d, as the very 
jucen diamond in the carcanet of precious objects 
send the neck of Oxford—it is a pilgrimage in 
itself to all who worship antiquity: at a word, it 
presents some of the pur st and most perfect speci- 
mens extant of the enriched S: xon, orearly Norman, 
architecture. Not that it is itself quite pure or per. 
fect, being darned on all sides with patches of dif. 
ferent styles; but we must recollect, that at present 
integral Saxon edifices are nearly as much matter of 
imagination as chdteaux en Espagne, and that even 
Saxo-Norman do notabound. Ifley Church is supe 
posed coeval with Kenilworth, on the Black Monks 
of which it was conferred about 1159; wherefore we 
ought rather to marvel, not that the besom of dee 
struction has swept away so much, but has forborne, 
in seven hundred years, to sweep it away altogether, 
From the smooth primitive buttresses, old Saxon 
gable windows at each end, &c., it seems yet to re- 
tain its original ground-plot, and a great proportion 
of its mural surface: the Tower, too, has its little 
eldern windows, with their cornices of a singular and 
beautiful mould, but it, as well as the south wi ill, has 
a new battlement, only put up some three or four 
centuries ago. ‘The chancel was also modernized 
into the earliest lancet style, whilst the nave wine 
dows are quite recent, not dating much beyond 
Henry the Fourth’s reign. At the principal end, 
ec dl, this d church remains nearly as it stood 
a hundred years before Westminster Abbey thought 
of quitting the quarry ; yet few marks of decay, none 
of decrepitude, appear, except those which render its 
beauty more venerable. Here, all the portals and 
windows, save one, are of the carly Norman above- 
said—and such Norman! You stand ruminating gon 
the western portal—you recall that of a fine new 
London church,—peradventure a purblind fac-simile 
from the Parthenon, with the Lantern of Demosthenes 
atop,—or a thought from the temple of Tivoli under 
a Gothic spire, looking as neat as if it had just come 
from the sugar-baker’s—you compare them, and ery 
out, “yes, forsooth! improvement has made a vast 


























architectural stride in seven centuries !—videlicet, a 
stride backwards!” For my own part, Buckingham 
Palace entered my mind, and, were I anything but 
the most decorous of dilettanti, what between ridi- 
cule and chagrin, I could have laughed with the 
most sardonic hilarity—something in the style of a 
hyena. The northern portal is simple and chaste 
masonie decoration : the southern rivals the western 








in beauty of effect, and surpasses it in exuberance of 


sculptural devices. Here, as on the western, is to be 

seen that most singular ornament, the beak-head, ac- 

companied by the characteristic zig-zag, the rose, 

the billet, and other archivolts, deepe ning conically 
- 


into the wall: even the pillars are chased all over 


with lozenge and chevron of the most elaborate pat- 
terns. Zoology runs riot from capital to capital; 
lions, eagles, sphinxes, zodiac il signs, emboss every 
projection ; groups of centaurs and combatants serve 


to rusticate with their grotesque enrichment; while 
the doves of Christianity, and the mythologic dragon 
swallowing his tail, or salamander in a circle, that 
symbol of eternal life and torment, were not all they 


seem now, mere prodigalities of the imagination, but 
| 
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“sermons in stones” to our unbookish ancestors, 
preaching to the eye of every in-goer.” I must revert 
to the western portal: it has two successive beak- 
head mouldings, a broad outer band of zodiacal and 
other devices, with a deep four-fold chevron orna- 
ment, making this door, upon second thought, rather 
surpass the southern. A blind Cyclopean circular 
window above has had a miserable pointed light 
bored into it: over this again three zig-zag windows, 
and over these another exquisite zig-zag, correspond- 
ing to one in the east end gable. Within, the chancel 
is pointed, the nave inestimable Saxo-Norman, with 
huge serrated arches and groinings, fit ornaments for 
a temple of Crocodilopolis. Under the rood-loft a 
primitive and curious font, either for total immersion 
or little giants, being of enormous capacity. I must 
have done: outside there is a stone cross, most in- 
terestingly dilapidated, and a pollard yew of im- 
mense girth, wrinkled as deep as Time himself, and 
as reverend to village amateurs as the oak of Mamre. 
I can recommend nothing better to the architecturo- 
maniac than to domesticate himself in this tree fora 
livelong summer’s day, pondering on all the anti- 
quities around, and only to take care, lest, by the 
magic of the place, and the enchantment of his occu- 
pation, he do not pass, at nightfall, into an owl. Quit- 
ting, with a last, long, love-look, the churchyard, 
you see a little Parsonage which deserves regard : 
the old-fashioned windows of many sashes would en- 
dear it to any heart with a pulse of enthusiasm ; some 
alas! have been stopped, for the most un-connois- 
seur like of all reasons—to save the tax, or the eye- 
sight. 

A row up the Isis to the headland of Christchurch 
park, and thence up the Cherwell, which is the true 
Tlyssus of Oxford, takes you by mingled sun and 
moonlight, a glimmering, willow-shaded way, round 
a sequestered island, and through a liquid field of 
sedge, to the foot of Maudlin College, or even past 
Holywell Mill. From this you are to get as you can 
to Headington-height, where you are to admire, with 
all the strength of your fanaticism, Joe Pullen’s elm- 
tree, when you have found it for certain, but not 
before: Joe was a humourist Fellow of Maudlin, the 
very hot-bed to rear such racy fruit. Not far from 


hence is St. Clement’s,a modern church of plain | 


Norman, handsome enough: if the print does not 
tell a glorious lie of the old Gothic window, the 
parishioners must have been crazier than the building 
it adorned to part with such a treasure. 
~- Passing the Botanic Garden, and Inigo’s tasteful 
gateway beset with those perpetual eyesores—Stuart 
statues,—proceeding under Merton terrace, and by the 
Hebrew tower of Christchurch, you reach Grand- 
pont as the proud Normans named it, or Folly- 
bridge, in more apposite language. Here stood an 
old fashioned gate-house, somewhat like a hat with 
two leaves, the King’s toll-bar, and Friar Bacon’s 
observatory—odd enough, though not so rare as is 
imagined, that Wisdom should have had her house 
on Folly-bridge! A smart walk forwards places 
you on Abingdon hill, whence a magnificent pano- 
rama of Oxford; and leads into Bagley wood, an 
extensive dwarf forest stretching down to the Isis, by 
which boat-parties have pleasant access to its beau- 
tifully broken grounds, to sun themselves in its 
opening lawns, or take the cool in its shadowy re- 
cesses. “Iwas here, perchance, the notable incident 
occurred divers centuries ago, when our island was 
more a bear-garden than at present: in one of their 
mutually pensive walks, Bruin and a student hap- 
pened to cross each other, when the latter thrusting 
his book into a mouth too open he thought for a 
mere exclamation of good-morrow, cried out “ Greek, 
my friend !” and so put a stop to further intercourse. 
Greek was then a chokepear to more people than 
Bruin. 

Down the woodlands on the left you descend into 
old, old, dry-walled, tottering, timeworn Hincksey. 
This most Arcadian village, as secluded as a wood- 
pigeon’s nest, as tranquil as the grotto of Silence, 
the home of none but simplest peasantry, is scarce 
the flit of a butterfly from Oxford, that great labora- 
tory of mind— 

** Not a bow-shot from the College, 
Half the globe from sense and knowledge.” 
Happy Hincksey !—the Tree of Knowledge is still 
fatal, and whoever tastes of its fruit his state of para- 
disiacal simplicity expires. Once more then, happy 











Hincksey! Up and down its stony lanes, and by 
its limpid, lightfooted stream, the only babbler to be 
heard in the place, along its gray, mossy-bearded, 
mouldering walls, I wandered for hours through a 
solitude as deep as that of a savannah! 

More inland still from the river, and farther from 
Oxford, lies Cumnor, scene of the most heart-rending 
tragedy in the domestic annals of England. It isa 
village sequestered enough for the residence of the 
guilty and the guileless, as little birds live in the 
same brake with the viper. Whether it was that 
my own mind was in mourning, I know not, but the 
air of the whole place seemed to me dim and inde- 
scribably death-like. Cumnor Palace is not even a 
ruin, but a void; some large blocks of hewn stone 
tell of its grandeur and total dejectment: the gentle 
spirit of Amy seems to accompany the visitor, sigh- 
ing her luckless fate in his ear, while he treads down 
the long, rank, churchyard grass to utter an—an 
ejaculation at the tomb of Antony Foster. This worthy 
personage sleeps with great comfort and composure 
beneath a decorated alcove inside the church; his 
endless epitaph in brass, which should have been 
from the Commination, is an inventory of the virtues! 
—I could no longer keep down the hysterica passio, 
but left the church, with a glance at its two ancient 
canopy-tombs, its Saxon door, and Bible as massy 
as a Table of the Law chained to one of the 
desks, 

Bisney lies closer to Oxford, on the Isis bank. 





Itself buried among groves, tranquil, with scarce the | 


hum of business about it that there is about a wild 
bee’s nest; its church elderly and respectable. On- 
wards by the slow, deep-flooding Isis, you have a 
delightful loiter to Godstowe Nunnery, where the 


“Rose of the World” was set in earth for ever— | 


Henry the Second’s beautiful mistress. Her supposed 
grave is within what was once the handsome Chapter- 
house, now four ruinous and roofless walls: 

Time doth transfix the flourish set on youth, 

And delves the parallels in beauty’s brow! 
Indeed, the whole Nunnery is reduced at present to 
a wild, grass-grown enclosure, between long stretches 
of antique wall, the basement of its former altitude. 
Let us be satisfied: there are few finer objects, to 
the poetic as well as antiquarian eye, than a rude old 
rocky extent of mason-work, ivied and lichened over 
with patches of various hue, and clad with the stony 





rust that tells how long Time has been corroding it. | 


Godstowe is, I confess, as Coryate would say, “ grie- 
vously demolished” and “extremely ruinated,” but 
whence do we obtain our most interesting reflections, 
but from the contemplation of grandeur long past, 
and glory departed, and monuments that were meant 
to be eternal, about to mingle like ourselves with 
the dust? I could sit on the little bridge here a 
day-long, enjoying the pleasant melancholy of such 
thoughts. 

Blenheim may better please the bright-eyed en- 
thusiast. Here are, a nice new palace; a china 
gallery, with such tasty antiques—to wit, Louis the 
Fourteenth’s tea-pot, and its round-bellied pendant 
Oliver Cromwell’s,—Queen Anne’s bottles, &c, ; 
gardens of all freaks and fashions; an aviary, an 
arboretum, a cascade of the best manufacture, an 
artificial rockery, Swiss cottage, Grecian temple, 
Bernini’s divine fountain, being loaded with river- 
deities, Marlbro’s most loquacious pillar, groves for 
the lack-a-daisical, and a noble sheep-walk for pedes- 
trians of every description. Moreover, there are 
beautiful Woodstock gloves to be had outside the 
gate, no dearer than in London. If you are mal- 
content with all this, the next thing will be to turn 
on your heel from the Elysian Fields. It is, I con- 
fess, no good geography to make Woodstock a suburb 
of Oxford, being eight miles distant ; but it stands in 
the “ suburbs of her graces.” One might as well go 
to Rome, and not visit Hadrian’s Villa. Jesting 
aside, the park is large, and as nobly laid outas want 
of cliff and torrent willallow. Not that the flowing 
element of beauty is absent altogether ; a lake exists; 
likewise a bridge springs from one side of a hollow 
to the other, but the water beneath seems rather 
made for the bridge, than the bridge for the water. 
** Rosamond’s Well” causes the palpitating expectant 
to turn black with mortification ; it is a square well- 
paved tank, inside an iron balustrade, like a tame 
beaver’s pond: call it “Sal of Marlbro’s Well,” and 
the disappointment would be delightful. 











No small share of abuse, and a good deal of praise 
almost as extravagant, has been lavished on Blenheim 
Palace. It cannot be fairly denied that there jg 
much skill:in grouping and perspective laid out on 
this immense structure ; the only doubt is, whether 
it be not lost. Vanbrugh’s work seems to stand a 
warning monument of the ever-fatal contest between 
Genius and Impossibility. Classic and Gothic archi- 
tecture are both good in their kind, but to blend their 
principles is to confound their effects, and produce 
an unsightly chaos out of two perfect creations: an 
attempt to make the regular express the picturesque 
seems much the same thing as translating an old 
Feudal Chronicle into Greek. Palladio and others 
have, indeed, taken some freedoms with the severe 
purity of the ancient model, excusable because tem- 
perate, and perhaps requisite; but Vanbrugh has 
gone a step beyond this, and actually sought to make 
classic elements do the work of Gothic! Whatever 
merit, therefore, his palace might have, if viewed 
through a smoked glass, when its general perspective 
outlines would be alone visible, it will ever strike 
the naked eye which can inspect its details, as a re. 
morseless jumble of all the styles,—antique, middle 
age, and modern, for a purpose quite beside the 
proper one of each, and for the single, theatrical 
object of effect. This appears to me the original sin 
of his system,—his forgetting the foundation-principle 
of all architecture, that every considerable feature 
must have its utility as well as its beauty. He 
thought of nothing but effect; for this he scruples 
not to heap up showy lumber here and there, till his 
fabric becomes a pile of wens, and warts, and super- 
fluities. He has all through sacrificed the greatest 
means to the least ends: circular colonnades are 
thrust in to fill up corners, classic pillars are tortured 
into fantastic chimney-tops, with the common but 
most preposterous malpractice of putting a colossal 
portico as a cover for a hall-door! At seeing the 
work so overgrown with these excrescences, you 


| are perpetually reminded of the Italian epigram— 


Care colonne, che fate qua? 

Non sappiamo, in verita! 

Dearest of columns, what do ye there? 

Dearest of men, we don’t know we declare! 
After all, if picturesque effect be the object, is it half 
so well attained by this violent breaking down and 
subjugation of the classic elements to that purpose, 
as by the plain use of the Gothic? Is Blenheim 
Palace as picturesque as Magdalen College? ’Tisa 
thousand pities Vanbrugh did not cultivate Gothic 
architecture, for he had a decided genius in the pic- 
turesque, notwithstanding his failure here. 

Within the palace, there is full compensation,—a 
fine gallery of pictures. The Rubens collection ranks 
next to that of Munich: a‘ Rape of Proserpine,’ 
with prodigious facility of composition and pencil- 
ling ; a fine Magi Offering ; a Catherine of Medici, 
admirable; Rubens’ Wife and Child, seldom equalled 
even by himself; the* Three Graces,’ Flemish Graces, 
videlicet, his wives—nevertheless beautifully ideal 
and gorgeously coloured; a splendid * Venus and 
Adonis’; a Bacchanalian grossly poctical; are 
among the more remarkable. One of Vandyck’s 
miracle-portraits here : ‘ Charles the First on Horse- 
back,’ or rather a Warhorse bearing King Charles, 
as the King is a nobody in comparison with this 
monarch of steeds. The fine sombre-toned ‘Straf- 
ford and his Secretary,’ and a pretty * Lady Chester- 
field’ are likewise by this master. His‘ Buckingham,’ 
family-picture, is scarce a rival for the‘ Marlborough’ 
one, by Reynolds, in spite of the bewitched frizzles, 
and stomachers like strait waistcoats, that disfigure 
the persons represented. Lady C. Spencer as gipsy, 
and Lord H. ditto as dupe, both children, a master- 
piece of Sir Joshua’s in expression and effect. Two 
Holbeins, always capital. A Carlo Dolce, seldom 
so. The altar-piece from Perugia, by Raffael, in his 
earlier and more exquisite style : a Virgin and Child 
enthroned between two Saints. This picture not 
only does honour to the palace, but to the other 
paintings by its presence. Nothing can be finer than 
the two saintly faces ; other Madonna faces by Raf- 
fac] alone exceed the one here, which is somewhat 
small-eyed and unmeaning. This work has never been 
engraved !—In a bye-room the ‘ Loves of the Gods’ 
are painted on leather; it is said by Titian, whose 
taste was lubricous enough for the subject. They are 
without doubt of his school, and of a superior dis- 
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ciple at least. In design they much un-resemble him, 
for though he could draw well, he rarely did so, and 


never in figures so luxurious as these. Being pro- 
bably meant for a private bagnio, they are what is 
called decorative, which may account for their back- 

unds being trellis-work. As for who but Titian 
the artist could be, I should not wish to give a 
dilettante guess at what has perplexed the connois- 
seurs. 











OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

Once again we bring our labours of the year to a 
close, with a number in which chance, rather thar 
choice, has had a deciding voice. This is, indeed, the 
one week of the fifty-two in which we may not feel 
ourselves free agents. On the present occasion we 
have only one line for the compliments and fare- 
wells of the season—only half a one for promises ; 
for we must say ten words upon a new establishment, 
which could not be better started than at the bene- 
volent and open-hearted season of ancient Christmas ; 
—we mean the Booksellers’ Provident Institution. 
A copy of the resolutions passed at the preliminary 
meeting, held at the Albion Tavern on the 16th, 
(Mr. Orme in the chair,) is before us. The first 
sufficiently explains the nature and objects of the 





new society : 

“ That it is the opinion of this meeting that it will 
be to the advantage to the trade, to establish an 
Institution for the mutual assistance and support of 
decayed Booksellers, and Booksellers’ Assistants, 


being members, and of Widows, to be called the | 


Booxsetters’ Provipent Institution.” 

In subsequent resolutions it is determined that a 
Provisional Committee be appointed to prepare 
rules, &c. for the management of the Institution ; 
and, these being prepared, to call a general meeting 
of the trade, at which the Lord Mayor should be 
requested to preside. 
wishes : it ought, indeed, to be warmly taken up and 
encouraged by all the patrons (and yet more the 
workers) of literature. We may add, that Messrs. 
Murray, Richardson, and Longman, have pledged 
themselves, by letter, to support it; and that the 
subscription list is filling well. 


This Institution has our best | 


We have much pleasure at being able, at this | 
holiday season, to introduce our readers to a new | 


foreign Correspondent. 
A VAtheneum Editeur. 
Monsieur, 

Quelque tems j’amuse moimeme en perusant des 
livres de Francois. Le dernier etoit, L’Hermite dans 
les Chausses dl’Antoine, par Monsieur Joey ; et il m’a 
donné un bon beaucoup de plaisir & voir que les 
Francois commence aimer notre literature, et estimer 
notre natifs autours. ‘A la meme tems je ne puis pas 
m’empeche & penser que le compliment seroit plus 
flattering si les ecrivains Francois voulez prendre le 
trouble de speller proprement les noms de notre 
natifs autours et quoter leur travaux correctment. 
Pour example, l’autre jour je perusé dans un livre de 
France traducing un livre d’anglois, que le Roi des 
Sandwich Isles portait “J'uniforme du regiment de 
Windlas.” Qui pourroit guesser que cela signifioit 
the Windsor uniform ?—YV oici les quotations de Mon- 
sieur Joey :— 

He that’s ungratful has no guilt but one 

All others crimes may poss for virtues in him.— Young. 

Death bey your theme in every place and hour.— Young. 

Whal an empty thougthless tribe.— Eng. Muses. 

Friendship of the worlh, conferacies of vice or leagoes of 
pleasure.— Addison. 

Licke wand’ring Arabs shift from place to place 

The strolling stribe.—Churchile, Apology. 

A migthy pour, tho’ made of little things.— Dryden. 

Scorn the proud man that is ashamed to veep.— Young. 

No more shall them rire from their loxdi bed. 

Gra’s Eleg. 

Lredition de L’hermite Chauss¢ que ja‘i perusé 
etoit printé a Stuttgard:—ne seroit il pas mieux 
printer & Prenez-gard ? 

J’ai Vhonneur, &e. &e. 
Un Anctols. 
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ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Dec. 22.—Francis Baily, Esq.,V.P. and Treasurer, 
in the chair. 

Two papers were read, bearing the following | 
titles: 1. * First Memoir on the Theory of Analy- 
tical Operations,’ by the Rev. Robert Murphy, 
M.A., F.R.S., Fellow of Caius College, Cambridge. 

2. * Observations and Experiments on the Solar 
Rays that occasion Heat, with the application of a 
remarkable property of those rays to the construc- 
tion of the Solar and Oxy-hydrogen Microscopes,’ 
by the Rev. J. B. Reade ; communicated by J. G. 
Children, Esq., Sec. R.S. 





{Abstract of Papers read at previous Meetings of the So- 
ciety—continued from p. 555.) 

* Note relative to the supposed origin of the deficient 
rays in the Solar Spectrum; being an account of an 
experiment made at Edinburgh during the Annular 
Eclipse of May 15,1836. By James D. Forbes, Esq. 

“ The observation that some of the rays of light, 
artificially produced, are absorbed by transmission 
through nitrous acid gas, had suggested to Sir David 
Brewster the idea that the dark spaces in the sélar 
prismatic spectrum may, in like manner, be occa- 
sioned by the absorption of the deficient rays during 
their passage through the sun’s atmosphere. It oc- 
curred to the author that the annular eclipse of the 
sun of the present year would afford him an oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining whether any difference in the 
appearance of the spectrum could be detected when 


the light came from different parts of the solar dise, | 


and had consequently traversed portions of the sun’s 
atmosphere of very different thickness ; and that ac- 
curate observations of this kind would put the hypo- 
thesis in question to a satisfactory test. The result 
of the experiment was, that no such differences could 
be perceived ; thus proving, as the author conceives, 
that the sun’s atmosphere is in no way concerned 
with the production of the singular phenomenon of 
the existence of dark lines in the solar spectrum.” 
“On the connexion of the anterior columns of the 
Spinal Cord with the Cerebellum ; illustrated by pre- 
parations of these parts in the Human Subject, the 
Horse and the Sheep. By Samuel Solly, Esq. Com- 
municated by P. M. Roget, M.D., Sec. R.S. 


“The exact line of demarcation between the | 


tracts of nervous matter, subservient to motion and 
to sensation, which compose the spinal cord, has not 
yet been clearly determined. The proofs which exist 
of a power residing in the cerebellum which regulates 
and controuls the actions of muscles, would lead us to 
suppose that the fibres of the motor nerves are con- 
tinuous with those of the cerebellum ; but hitherto 
no observations have been made which prove the ex- 
istence of this connexion ; and it is the object of the 
author, in this paper, to establish, by a more careful 
examination of the anatomical structure of this part 
of the nervous system, such continuity of fibres be- 
tween the anterior columns of the spinal cord and 
the cerebellum.” 

“ Discussion of the Magnetical Observations made 
by Captain Back, R.N., during his late Arctic Expe- 
dition. By Samuel Hunter Christie, Esq. 

“The author, having been consulted by Captain 
Back, previous to the departure of the latter, in 
1833, with the expedition for the relief of Captain 
Ross, respecting the nature of the magnetical obser- 
vations which it might be desirable to make in the 
regions he was about to visit, and considering that, 
with a view to the attainment of the principal object 
of the expedition, the greatest economy of time in 
making these observations was of the first importance, 
limited his suggestions, in the first instance, to the 
methods proper to be employed for determining the 
direction and the dip of the needle, but more espe- 
cially the latter. Captain Back, immediately on his 
return, placed all his magnetical observations at the 
disposal of Mr. Christie, who, having since completed 
their reduction, gives, in the present paper, the re- 
sults of his labours. 

“ The first part of the paper relates to the obser- 
vations of the Dip of the magnetic needle. With a 
view to economize as much as possible the time con- 
sumed in making each observation, the process of 
inverting the poles of the needle, which is usually 
resorted to in each instance, was here dispensed with, 





But in order that the dip may be determined inde- 
pendently of this operation, it is necessary not only 
that the position of the centre of gravity of the 
needle employed should be ascertained, but that it 
should be permanent. In giving an account of the 
observations made to verify this condition, the author 
commences with those at Fort Reliance, which was 
the first winter station of the expedition ; and where 
the dip was determined by observations with the 
needle, both with direct and also with inverted poles. 
The author then enters upon an investigation of for- 
mule for the determination of the dip by means of 
a needle, in which the value of a certain angle, de- 
noted by the symbol y, determining the position of 
the centre of gravity, has been ascertained ; and, 
conversely, for the determination of the value of the 
same angle, or, which is equivalent to it, the position 
| of the centre of gravity of the needle, when the dip 
at the place of observation is given. He next in- 
| quires whether any tests can be applied to the ob- 
| servations under discussion, which may indicate the 
extent of the errors by which the results deduced 
from them may be affected ; and he employs for this 
purpose the values of the terrestrial magnetic inten- 
sity furnished by certain equations obtained in the 
preceding investigation; making the proper allow- 
ances, first, for the needles used being ill adapted to 
this method of determining the relative intensities ; 
secondly, for errors of observation in determining the 
times of vibration of the needle; and thirdly, for 
disturbing causes which might affect the observations, 
Considerable differences were found to exist in the 
results obtained by the two methods, at New York, 
Montreal, Fort Alexander, Montreal Island, and 
Fort Ogle ; differences which can be accounted for 
only by errors in the assumed magnitude of the angle 
| y, and which, consequently, indicate the want of 
| permanence in that angle. It was necessary, there- 
| fore, to inquire what changes in the angle y will ac- 
| count for these discrepancies, and how far the value 
| of the dip, thus obtained, may be affected by them. 
| Formule are then deduced by which these changes 
may be determined. 
“From a comparison of the observed and com- 
puted values of the angles involved in these investi- 
| gations, the author infers that the differences between 
those of one of these angles are, with a few excep- 
tions, contained within the limits of the errors inci- 
dent to dip observations; but with respect to the 
other angle, they in general exceed those limits, 
Upon the whole, he concludes that the discrepancies 
which appear between the values of the terrestrial 
intensity, as deduced from the times of vibration of 
| the needle, and from the observed angles of inclina- 
tion to the horizon, are principally attributable to a 
want of absolute permanence in its axis of motion. 
In the present case, the centre of gravity of the 
needle being nearly coincident with the axis, a very 
minute derangement in that axis would cause a con- 
siderable change in the value of the angle y ; so that 
the existence of differences in the values of this angle 
do not warrant the inference that the needle itself 
received any serious injury during the expedition ; 
to which, indeed, from the care taken of it by Capt. 
Back, it could not well have been liable. 

“The second part of the paper relates to the ob- 
servations of the variation of the magnetic needle, 
which are already published in Captain Back’s nar- 
rative, and which are here introduced for the purpose 
of applying them, in conjunction with the observa- 
tions of the dip, detailed in the preceding part, to a 
formula deduced from theory, with the view of as- 
certaining how far they may tend to support that 
theory. 

“The third section is devoted to the comparison 
of the observations of the dip and variation of the 
needle with theoretical results of a more general 
kind. The observations made by Captain Back are 
peculiarly adapted for verifying the hypotheses on 
which the theories of terrestrial magnetism rest, and 
that theory, in particular, which assumes the exist- 
ence of two magnetic poles, symmetrically situated 
in a diameter of the earth, and near to its centre: 
for, on this hypothesis, the poles of verticity and of 
convergence will coincide; and the tangent of the 
dip will be equal to twice the tangent of the mag- 
netic Jatitude. In no case has a progress towards 
the magnetic pole been made so directly, and to 
such an extent, as in the present expedition ; whe- 
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ther that point be considered as the point of conver- 
gence of magnetic meridians, or that at which the 
direction of the force is vertical. It is deducible 
from the theory that the product of the tangent of 
the dip by tlie tangent of the polar distance is equal 
to two; and therefore, if the distance of the pole of 
convergence from two stations be determined by 
means of the observed variations at those stations, 
we may estimate, by the approximation of this pro- 
duct to the number two, in each case, the degree of 
coincider’e which exists between theory and obser- 
vation, A tableis then given, exhibiting the several 
data on which this comparison is made, and the 
results deduced from them. From an inspection of 
the numbers in the column which indicate the devi- 
ations from theory it appears that there is not, in 
general, that accordance between the observations 
and the theory which might reasonably have been 
expected ; and that although that theory may serve 
as a first approximation, yet it requires to be consi- 
derably modified to reconcile it with the observations. 
Hence the author arrives at the general conclusion 
that, unless considerable errors have crept into the 
observations of either the dip or the variation, the 
theoretical pole of verticity does not coincide with 
the pole of convergence, even when the positions of 
these points are deduced from observations made at 
very limited distances from those poles. 

“ On the Safety-valve of the right Ventricle of the 
Heart in Man ; and on the gradations of the same ap- 
paratus in Mammalia and Birds. By J. W. King, 
Esq. Communicated by Thomas Bell, Esq. 

“In this paper additional evidence is given by the 
author in corroboration of the principles which he had 
announced in a former communication, which was 
read to the Royal Society in May 1835, on the in- 
fluence of the tricuspid valve of the heart on the cir- 
culation of the blood. His object is to demonstrate 
that the tricuspid valve in man occasionally serves 
the purpose of a safety-valve, being constructed so as 
to allow of the reflux of the blood from the ventricle 
into the auricle, during the varying states of distension 
to which the right cavities of the heart are at times 
subjected: that a similar function is maintained in 
the great number of animals possessing a double cir- 
culation, and also that in the different orders of these 
animals the structure of this valve is expressly adapt- 
ed to the production of an effect of this kind, in 
various degrees, carresponding with the respective 
characters and habits of each tribe. He is thus led 
to conclude that the function which the tricuspid 
valve exercises exhibits, in the extent of its develope- 
ment, a regular gradation, when followed throughout 
the different orders of Mammalia and Birds: and 
that it extends even to some Reptiles. 

“ On the Brain of the Negro, compared with that of 
the European and the Ourang-Outang. By Frederick 
Tiedemann, M.D. 

“ It has long been the prevailing opinion among 
naturalists that the Negro race is inferior, both in 
organization and intellectual powers, to the Euro- 
pean ; and that, in all the points of difference, it 
exhibits an approach to the Monkey tribes. The 
object of the present paper is to institute a rigid in- 
quiry into the validity of this opinion. The author 
has, for this purpose, examined an immense number 
of brains of persons of different sexes, of various ages, 


often only one-fiftieth, or even one-hundredth of the 
total weight of the body. The brain has been found 
to be particularly large in some individuals possessed 
of extraordinary mental capacity. No perceptible 
difference exists either in the average weight or 
the average size of the brain of the Negro and 
of the European: and the nerves are not larger, 
relatively to the size of the brain, in the former 
than in the latter. In the external form of the 
brain of the Negro a very slight difference only can 
be traced from that of the European; but there is 
absolutely no difference whatsoever in its internal 
structure, nor does the Negro brain exhibit any 
greater resemblance to that of the ourang-outang 
than the brain of the European, excepting, perhaps, 
in the more symmetrical disposition of its convo- 
lutions. 

** Many of the results which the author has thus 
deduced from his researches are at variance with the 
received opinions relative to the presumed inferiority 
of the Negro structure, both in the conformation and 
relative dimensions of the brain; and he ascribes 
the erroneous notions which have been hitherto en- 
tertained on these subjects chiefly to prejudice cre- 
ated by the circumstance that the facial angle in the 
negro is smaller than in the European, and con- 
sequently makes, in this respect, an approach to that 
of the ape, in which it is still farther diminished. The 
author denies that there is any innate difference in | 
the intellectual faculties of these two varieties of the 
human race; and maintains that the apparent in- 
feriority of the Negro is altogether the result of the 
demoralizing influence of slavery, and of the long- 
continued oppression and cruelty which have been | 
exercised towards this unhappy portion of mankind 
by their more early civilized, and consequently more 
successful competitors for the dominion of the 
world. 

“ Researches on the Tides; Sixth Series. On the | 
Results of an extensive system of Tide Observations, | 


made on the Coasts of Europe and America, in June | 


1835. By the Rev. William Whewell. 

* The author having, in several previous commu- 
nications to the Royal Society, urged the importance | 
of simultaneous tide observations made at distant 
places, here gives an account of the steps taken to 
carry this plan into effect, in consequence of his re- 
presentations, both by the Government in England, | 
and by the other maritime powers of Europe. He 
explains, in the present paper, the general character 
of the observations thus obtained, the mode employed 
in reducing them, and enters at considerable length 
into a discussion of the immense mass of information 
which they supply with respect to the phenomena of 
the tides. One of his principal objects was to fix 
with precision the form of the Cotidal lines by which 
the motion of the tide wave is exhibited. He devotes 
one section of the paper to an investigation of the 
general form of these lines ; and another to a nearer 
approximation toan accurate map of these lines, more 
especially as they exist in the German Ocean. The 
4th section treats of the height of the tide in its total 
range from high to low water ; the 5th relates to the 
diurnal inequality ; the 6th to the semimenstrual 
inequality ; and the 7th and last comprises general 
remarks on the tables which accompany the paper. 

* On the Tides at the Port of London. By J.W. 





and belonging to different varieties of the humar race, 
both by ascertaining their exact weight, and also u; 
accurate measurement of the capacity of the cavity 
of the cranium ; and has arrived at the following 
conclusions, The weight of the brain of an adult 
male European varies from 3lb. 30z. to 41b. lloz. 
troy weight: that of the female weighs, on an 
average, from 4 to 8 oz. less than that of the male. 
The brain usually attains its full dimensions at the 
age of seven or eight; and decreases in size in old | 
age. At the time of birth, the brain bears a larger 
proportion to the size of the body than at any sub- | 
sequent period of life, being then as one sixth of the 
total weight ; at two years of age it is one four. | 
teenth; at three, one eighteenth; at fifteen, one 
twenty-fourth ; and in the adult period, that is, from 
the age of twenty to that of seventy, it is generally 
within the limits of one thirty-fifth and one forty- 
fifth. In the case of adults, however, this proportion 
is much regulated by the condition of the body as to 
corpulence ; being in thin persons from one twenty- 
second to one twenty-seventh, and in fat persons 
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| the laws to which the phenomena are subject accord 





Lubbock, Esq. 

“ The discussions on tide observations which the 
author has hitherto at various times laid before the 
Society, were instituted with reference to the transit 
of the Moon immediately preceding the time of high- 
water; from which the laws of the variation in the 
interval between the moon’s transit and the time of 
high-water have been deduced. But the discussion 
of nineteen years’ observations of the tides at the Lon- 
don Docks, which is given in the present paper, has 
been made with reference to the moon’s transit two 
days previously, and proves very satisfactorily that 


generally with the views propounded long since by 
Bernouilli. The relations which the author points 
out between the height of high water and the atmo- 
aspheric pressure as indicated by the barometer are 
particularly interesting and important. The influence 
of the wind is also considered ; and such corrections 
indicated as are requisite in consequence of the em- 
ployment by several observers of solar instead of | 
mean time. 
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ons made 
by Captain Back, R.N., during his late Arctic Ex 


| dition. By Samuel Hunter Christie, Esq. Part I, 

“The author proceeds, in this paper, which js g 
sequel to his former communication, to discuss the 
observations made by Captain Back relating to the 
magnetic intensity, and which were of two kinds; the 
first, obtained by noting the times of vibration of the 
needle in the plane of the magnetic meridian ; the 
second, by noting the times of vibration of three nee- 
dles suspended horizontally according to the method 
of Hansteen. The results are given in the form of 
tables. 

* Before deducing results from these observations, 
the author describes a series of experiments instituted 
with each needle, for the purpose of determining the 
corrections necessary to be applied in order to reduce 
the intensities, which would result from observations 
made at different temperatures, to intensities at a 
standard temperature ; and he gives formule for these 
corrections. He then determines the relative terres. 
trial magnetic intensities, at the several stations where 
observations were made, from the times of vibration 
of the dipping needle in the plane of the meridian, 
applying the corrections which he had obtained for 
difference of temperature ; and gives the results in 
tables. A comparison is instituted between these re- 
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| sults and a formula derived from the hypothesis of 


two magnetic poles not far removed from the centre 
of the earth. The author considers that this com- 
parison is quite conclusive against the correctness of 
the formule, and consequently of the hypothesis 
itself, if applied to the results deduced from the ob. 
servations in London, in conjunction with those in 
America; but that, in the tract of country com- 
prised by Capt. Back’s observations from New York 
to the Arctic Sea, the phenomena of terrestrial mag- 
netic intensity are very correctly represented by the 
formula in question. 

*“ The author then proceeds to determine the in- 
tensity from the observations with horizontal needles, 
applying here, likewise, to the results, corrections for 
the difference in the temperatures at which the ob- 
servations were made. In these results there are 
great discrepancies, which the author attributes to 
the inapplicability of Hansteen’s method of deter- 


| mining the intensity by the times of vibration of ho- 


rizontal needles to cases where the dip of the needle 
is very great, rather than to errors in the observations 
themselves, or to a variation in the magnetism of the 
needles employed. He concludes by a just tribute 
to the zeal which Captain Back has manifested in the 
eause of science, by availing himself of every oppor- 
tunity of making these tedious observations, during 
an unknown and perilous navigation. 

“ On the Powers on which the Functions of Life de- 
pend in the more perfect Animals, and on the Manner 
in which these Powers are associated in their more com- 
plicated results. By A. P. W. Philip, M.D. 

“This paper is divisible into three portions. In 
the first, the author considers the functions and seat 
of each of the powers of the living animal; in the 
second, the nature of each power; and in the third, 
the manner in which they are associated in the more 
complicated results which constitute life. 

“ Of these powers the simplest is the muscular, 
which consists merely in a contractile power residing 
in the muscular fibre itself: and various experiments 
are referred to in proof that it depends exclusively 
on the state of this fibre, and in no degree of that of 
the nervous system, which some physiologists have 
regarded as the real seat of this power: for, instead of 
being recruited, it is exhausted by the action of the 
nervous system upon it, as it is by other stimulants. 

“The next power considered is that of the nervous 
system, properly so called, in contradistinction to the 
sensorial system. The result of an extensive series 
of experiments made with a view to establish the exact 
line of distinction between these two systems, is, that 
the functions of the nervous power are as remarkable 
for their complexity as that of the muscular power 
is for its simplicity. With regard to the nervous 
power it is shown that its functions (all of which are 
capable of existing after the sensorial power 1s with- 
drawn, and all of which fail when the nervous power 
is withdrawn.) are the following: 1. The excitement 
of the muscles of voluntary motion in all their actions 5 
2. The occasional excitement of the muscles of in- 
voluntary motion ; 3, The maintenance of the process 
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by which animal temperature is maintained ; 4. The 
maintenance of the various processes of secretion ; 5. 
The maintenance of the processes of assimilation. It 
farther appears, from several experiments, that theseat 
of the nervous power is exclusively in the brain and 
spinal cord ; not, however, in any particular part, but 
on the whole extent of these organs, from the upper- 
most surface of the former to the lowest. portion of 
the latter ; with the exception only that the lower por- 
tions of the spinal cord partake less of this power than 
the rest. It appears also that the nerves are only 
the medium of conveying the influence of the above- 
mentioned organs; and their ganglions and plexuses 
are only the means of combining the power of all the 
parts of these organs ; such combination being shown 
to be necessary to the due excitement of the muscles 
of involuntary motion, and for the maintenance of the 
functions of secretion and assimilation. 

“The remaining powers of the living animal are 
the sensorial powers, and the powers of the living 
blood. The first of these classes of powers has its 
seat, not in the whole brain and spinal cord, as is the 
case with the nervous power, properly so called, but 
in certain parts of them; these parts being, in man, 
almost wholly confined to the brain; while in some 
animals they extend also to a considerable portion 
of the spinal cord, The functions of the sensorial 
powers are those strictly termed mental, of which 
sensation and volition are the simplest, and the only 
powers of this class which are concerned in the 
maintenance of life. 

“The functions of the living blood are evidently 
those of supplying the proper materials, in their re- 
quisite condition, (to the preservation of which the 
vital powers are essential,) for the action of the 
nervous power, properly so called, in the processes 
of secretion and assimilation. The seat of the powers 
of the blood is in itself; as appears from its retaining 
them for a short time after it is separated from the 
body. 

“These four vital powers, viz. the muscular, the 
nervous, the sensorial, and that of living blood, have 
no direct dependence on one another ; for each can, 
for however short a time, exist independently of the 
others ; but each has an indirect dependence, more 
or less remote, on all the other three for the main- 
tenance of their organs. 

“The author then proceeds to inquire into the 
nature of these several powers. The sensorial and 
muscular powers, and the powers of the living blood, 
are manifestly peculiar to the living animal, no ana- 
logous powers being perceptible in inanimate nature. 
But this exclusiveness does not belong to the nervous 
power, for experiment shows us that when the oxy- 
gen and carbon of the ‘blood are combined by its 
influence, a substance results which is identical with 
that produced in the laboratory of the chemist. An 
analogy too strong to be wholly disregarded, exists 
therefore between its effects and those of the powers 
which operate in inorganic nature. This considera- 
tion, as well as others stated by the author, induced 
him to make many experiments to determine how 
far the other functions éf the nervous influence bear 
asimilar analogy to the operations of inanimate na- 
ture; and, in particular, to inquire whether voltaic 
electricity, applied under the same circumstances as 
those under which the nervous influence operates, 
and applied after the removal of that influence, and 
the consequent cessation of its functions, would pro- 
duce the same effects. His endeavours were crowned 
with complete success; all the functions of the 
nervous power being capable, as far as he and others 
could judge, of being perfectly performed by voltaic 
electricity. He states that the results of his experi- 
ments on this subject were confirmed by a public 
repetition of them both in London and in Paris; as 
were likewise those of another set of experiments 
suggested by the following reasoning. If the nervous 
influence could be made to pass through any other 
conductor than the nervous textures to which it be- 
longs in the living animal, we should have a proof, 
independent of all other evidence, that this influence 
1s not a vital power, properly so called; because it 
must be universally admitted that such a power can 
exist only in the texture to which it belongs. In this 
attempt he was for some time baffled; but at length, 
overcoming the obstacles which had impeded his 
efforts, he succeeded: and, having undergone the 
Same public ordeal as the former, the results are no 





longer questioned. From the whole of these experi- 
ments the author thinks himself warranted in con- 
cluding that the nervous influence is not a vital 
power, properly so called; and that when it is ad- 
mitted that voltaic electricity is capable of perform- 
ing all its functions, the proposition that they are 
powers of a different nature would be a contradiction 
in terms, for it is only by its properties that any 
principle of action can be distinguished. 

“ He refers, in confirmation of these inferences, to 
the revent investigations of Mr. Faraday, from which 
it appears that electricity is the agent in all chemical 
processes ; to the facts which prove that all the func- 
tions of the nervous influence, properly so called, 
are of a chemical nature; and also to the late expe- 
riments of Dr. Davy on the Torpedo, tending to 
show that the electric power, peculiar to electric 
animals, is a function of the brain, and thus affording 
direct proof that the brain has the power of collect- 
ing and applying, even according to the dictates of 
the will, the electric power. 

“It farther appears, from the facts referred to in 
this paper, that, whenever we can trace any analogy 
between the functions of the living animal and the 
operations of inanimate nature, an agent belonging to 
the external world is employed ; that these functions 
are the results either of such agents acting on vital 
parts, or of vital parts acting on them ; and that the 
sensorial functions, on the other hand, in which no 
such analogy can be traced, are the effects of vital 
parts acting on each other, and influencing each other 
by their vital properties alone. 

“Tn the concluding part of the paper the author 
considers the various functions of the living animal 
as forming two systems, in a great measure distinct 
from one another, in each of which all its powers are 
employed, but in very different ways: the object of 
the one of these systems being the maintenance of the 
body itself; of the other, the maintenance of its in- 
tereourse with the external world. The manner in 
which the different powers of the living animal are 
employed in the construction of each of these systems 
is pointed out ; and the bonds of union which exist 
between them, and thus form the living body into a 
whole, no part of which can be affected without tend- 
ing more or leas to affect every other, are considered. 
These bonds of union consist chiefly in the employ- 
ment of the same powers in the construction of both 
systems, and in the function of respiration, which so 
extensively influences all other functions, both in 
health and disease, as pointed out by the author in 
his papers on the nature of sleep and death, and 
which differs from all the other vital functions in 
partaking of the sensorial as well as of all the other 
powers of the living animal.” 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


Covent Garven.—Mr. Charles Kemble took his 
leave of the stage on Friday, the 23rd instant, in the 
character of Benedick, and the final curtain has 
fallen between the last of the Kembles and an ad- 
miring public, who long, but do not expect, to see 
the blank he has left adequately filled. It were 
idle for us to expatiate upon the transcendent merits 
of that glorious trio, the last of whom has just 
bid us adieu. An extraordinary combination of the 
liberal gifts of nature, and the patient study of art, 
made them what they were. The names of Mrs. 
Siddons, John Kemble, and Charles Kemble, are 
one and all identified with that of Shakespeare ; and 
while books are printed and people can read, they 
must be handed down to posterity linked with and 
partaking of his undying fame. To expect that any 
artist of great talents and acquirements is to escape 
envy and detraction, is to expect an impossibility ; 
and it is therefore not wonderful that Mr. Charles 
Kemble has been exposed to them; but one who 
can count so many characters of Shakespeare (not 
to speak of those in which he has shared the public 
applause with others), which, by the united voices of 
all men of knowledge and taste, he has been allowed 
to have made his own, may well sit quietly down 
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under his laurels, and smile at the puerile efforts of 
ignorance or malevolence. We may at once instance 
Faulconbridge, Romeo, Mark Anthony, Edgar, 
Macduff, Orlando, Claudio, Mercutio, Cassio, Bene- 
dick, and Petruchio. To these, in the works of other 
authors, might be added, Young Mirabel, Charles 
Surface, Young Marlow, Don Felix, Icilius, &c. &c, 

The house was filled to all but suffocation, and 
after a farewell speech, which was delivered under 
strong and natural emotion, this graceful actor, and 
accomplished artist, made his last exit from the stage 
which he has so long contributed to adorn, amidst 
the cheers and tears of the assembled and sorrowing 
multitude. 





The Pantomimes at Drury Lane and Covent Gar- 
den may both be reckoned at about the usual average 
as to merit. At Drury Lane the comic efforts of 
Mr. Richardson deserve to be mentioned with parti- 
cular praise, and the bird's-eye panorama of the late 
great balloon voyage is executed with the ability 
which distinguishes the Messrs. Grieve. At Covent 
Garden there is some good scenery, and some very 
amusing tricks; and there is also a most painful and 
disgusting exhibition, which we hope the manage- 
ment will have the good taste to put an end to im- 
mediately: we allude to the ascent of a terrible 
looking he-woman upon the single rope, from the 
stage to the gallery, and her return. To say nothing 
of the danger to the lives of His Majesty's Covent 
Garden Pit subjects, from the probable fall either of 
the creature herself or the great pole she carries, it 
is a most disagreeable and indecent exhibition. If 
this woman had been sent to the Licenser, he cer- 
tainly would have written “ please to omit her.” ——The 
Adelphi pantomime is best explained by its title, 
* Cowardy Cowardy Custard ; or Harlequin Jim Crow 
and the Magie Mustard Pot.’ The evident and 
natural connexion between these three subjects 
must render any account of ours superfluous ; and if 
our readers do not at once comprehend it as well as 
if they had seen it, they have only to see it to be 
convinced that they do not comprehend it any better. 
We have not yet had time to attend the Saint 
James's, but will report that next week. Madame 
Vestris, at the Olympic, has left the previous style of 
her Christmas pieces, and gone from classical to 
fairy ground. The public have approved the change, 
and the burletta has been entirely successful. It is 
written, like all the previous Christmas pieces at this 
house, except that of last year, by Messrs. Planché 
and Charles Dance. Mrs. Honey has appeared here, 
and been most cordially received. 





MISCELLANEA 

Railroad from Limerick to Waterford—Some time 
since we adverted to the proposed improvements in 
the River Suir, and to the above contemplated rail- 
road, and expressed our opinion that both works 
might be judiciously carried into effect. We are 
happy to know that a Bill passed last session for 
improving the navigation of the Suir, and that, not- 
withstanding, the projected railroad has been taken 
up and advocated by persons of influence in the 
neighbourhood, with a degree of zeal that leaves us 
every reason to hope it will be successfully carried 
into execution. 

The Grand Junction Railway Viaduct.—This gi- 
gantic structure across the valley of the Weaver, 
near Dutton, in Cheshire, which is now near its com- 
pletion, exceeds in magnitude anything of the kind 
yet accomplished in this country, or perhaps in 
Europe, not even excepting the splendid bridge over 
Menai Straits. The viaduct is of the Gothic order, 
formed of red stone, procured from the neighbour- 
hood of Bolton and Runcorn ; it consists of twenty 
arches of sixty feet span and sixty feet in height, 
and the battlements, when finished, will add twelve 
feet more to the height; and the whole length is 
1,400 feet. 700,000 square feet of stone have been 
used in the work, and it will be completed in less 
than eighteen months from the time of its commence- 
ment, and at an expense of 50,000/., being consider- 
ably under the estimate.—Liverpool Chronicle. 

Bolivar Copper Mines inV enezuela.—Mr. Hawkshaw, 
in a paper read at the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
stated, that these mines are situated about 100 miles 
south-west of Puerto Cabello, one of the ports on the 
Spanish Main, but are not more than half this dis- 
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tancé in a direct line from the sea. They are in one 
of the lateral valleys of the high ridge of mountains, 
which runs nearly parallel to this part of the coast: 
the greatest elevation of the mines above the level 
of the sea does not exceed 1500 feet. The ore is 
found in mica slate, with occasional veins of blue 
limestone. The vein, or lode, is of great dimensions, 
varying from thirty to forty feet in thickness. The 
copper is found in various forms, but generally as a 
sulphate, united with a very large portion of iron. 
The Spaniards worked these mines, and smelted 
the ore on the spot, but the present proprietors now 
send it to England in its crude state. This rendered 
it necessary to form a road to the coast, and the 
first attempt was to widen a mule track; subse- 
quently, a navigable river (not laid down in, any of 
the maps) was discovered about thirty miles distant, 
and 1800 mules and asses were employed to convey 
the ore to this river, whence it was transported by 
flat-bottom boats or launches, drawn by animals, to 
the shipping-place ; but the frequent recurrence of 
dry seasons eventually induced the parties to lay 
down a railroad, and, before the writer left the 
country, the distance had been abridged to eight 
miles of cart-road, and thirty-two of river navigation. 

The mines are worked by driving three adits or 
levels from the face of the ravine into the mountain, | 
one above another ; these galleries communicate with | 
each other by means of vertical shafts, which serve 
the purpose of ventilation, and allow the ore broken 
in the upper galleries to be passed down into the 
lower, whence it is run out on a railroad, after which 
it is broken to pieces, and stowed away in bags con- 
taining one hundred pounds each, two such bags 
being a mule load. A practical difficulty in working 
these mines arose from the immense weight of the 
ore ; and its being divided, by fissures in the lode, 
into masses of several tons, a weight not very easily 
supported, particularly in a country, where a fort- 
night seldom passes without earthquakes—indecd, 
timbers employed for support, though twelve inches 
square, and harder than British oak, have been 
crushed like a straw. The ravages of the white ant | 
may also be mentioned as another cause of insecu- 
rity. The whole country Mr. Hawkshaw described 
as covered with forest, so lofty and dense as not to 
be penetrated even by the rays of a tropical sun; 
parties working in it cannot advance a step without 
cutting a path; and a survey is conducted by the | 
compass, exactly as it would be done underground. 

Glass.—Professor Florio, of Turin, has succeeded 
in giving greater durability to window glass, by add- 
ing lime-water during its manufacture, by which |} 
means a silicate of lime is formed. The furnace in 
which it is melted requires a peculiar graduation, or 
the sheets will warp. 

Dwarf.—The dwarf now in Paris, aged twenty- 
two years, measures only three fect in height. His | 
name is Mathias Grulhia; he is a native of Illyria, 
not far from Trieste, and ceased to grow when five | 
years old. His mind, however, has not stood still, 
for he speaks five languages, is skilled in many arts, 
and is a very good performer on the violin. He is 
perfectly well proportioned, and is a skilful eques- 
trian. 

Breathing of Vegetables—M. Dutrochet, who is 
already distinguished in the scientific world for his 
able experiments on vegetable physiology, has re- 
cently laid some further information on the same 
subject before the French Academy of Sciences. 
Having observed that the pneumatic organs in dif- | 
ferent parts of the Nymphaea lutea contained an 
air in which there was less oxygen in proportion as 
these plants were distant from the leaves, it struck 
him, that the leaves were the sources whence these 
organs derived their oxygen, and that this oxygen 
was disposed of by the breathing of the plant, as in 
animals. After stating his observations at great 
length, he continues as follows: —The results of 
these experiments are, that the oxygen produced by 
the leaves under the influence of lig ht is first poured | 
into the pneumatic cavities: into ‘these it is pressed | 
by continued accumulation, and escapes to the outer 
surface by means of the traches, the orifices of 
which are situated in the air, and on the leaves. 
Most of the aquatic plants have these orifices so | 
contrived as not to be entirely closed when in contact | 
with the water, but a few are without these mouths, | 
and then the oxygen is crowded into the pneumatic | 
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canals of the foot-stalks, and from thence is pressed 
into the stem, which accounts for the enormous 
quantity of water contained in some of the aquatic 
plants. We may then conclude, that vegetables 
breathe like animals, that is, by assimilating the 
oxygen which they introduce into their respiratory 
organs ; but instead of borrowing this from the sur- 
rounding air, they fabricate it, and that which they 
give out is, in reality, the overflowing of their respi- 
ratory organs. The leaves are the organs used in 
this fabrication, and when they have filled them- 
selves they send it on into the stem, and, as the 
quantity exceeds the physiological wants of the 
plant, it is abundantly poured out. The pneumatic 
organs, which serve as a reservoir for breathing air, 
are generally placed on the under side of the leaves, 
and when leaves that are intended by nature to re- 
main in a certain position are reversed, they will die, 
that is, they will cease to produce the respiratory 
oxygen, and will be suffocated ; though it is not yet 
ascertained why leaves, in order to produce this 
oxygen in ahealthy and durable manner, should ne- 
cessarily have that side exposed to the light which is 
opposite to their reservoirs of air. The direct and 
healthy manner of breathing in vegetables consists 
of the production of oxygen under the influence of 
light ; therefore darkness is unfavourable to vegetable 
life, and injures the durability of the plant. The life 
of the corollz is ephemeral, because these parts do 
not manufacture respiratory oxygen, and conse- 
quently breathe by absorbing oxygen from the atmo- 
sphere. This mode of respiration is closely allied to 
that of insects which breathe by trachew, and even 
the orifices of these organs resemble each other in 


| shape, being, in both instances, an elongated ellipse. 


Instrument applicable to various Diseases of the 
Lungs.—A M. Maissiat has submitted to the French 
Academy of Sciences an instrument, by which he 
proposes to convey liquids into the cavity of the 
lungs, or extract from it any gas or liquid, to holdit ina 
state of dilatation, &c. as circumstances may require. 
Ife has also invented, and laid before the same body, 
another instrument, which is an improvement on 
cupping glasses, and may entirely supersede the use 
of leeches. 

Silk Manufactory.—The Munich Gazette informs 


us, that an inhabitant of Chio has just established a 
| manufactory 


of silk on the island of Hydra, in 
Greece; in aid of which the Greek government has 
advanced him 30,000 drachmas. According to the 


| same journal, two coal mines have been discovered 


in Greece; one in the province of Phthiotis, and 
the other in the Peloponnesus. 

Swiss Alps.—A Professor of Neuchatel attained 
the summit of the Altels in July last. It is one of 
the most difficult of the Swiss Alps to ascend, and 
none but the chamois-hunters had hitherto attempted 
to gain the top. On the side of the Gemmi, it presents 
a triangular face of frozen snow, but the most diffi- 
cult part to ascend is covered with large flat stones, 
arranged like the roof of a house, sloping rapidly, 
and very slippery. At a great height, and beyond 
the limits of vegetation, the travellers found a hare. 

Crabs.—Two species of fossil crabs, with long 
tails, have been found near Soulz-les-bains, in Alsace, 
in greenish clay slate, and speckled grey sandstone 
underneath. One has been named Gebia obscura, 
and the other Galathea audax. This is the first 
instance of crustacea being found underneath the 
muschelkalk. 

Canis.—A M. Bodichon has communicated to 
the French Academy of Sciences some details re- 
specting a Canis, inhabiting the desert of Sahara, in 
numerous herds, and thinly scattered in some of the 
valleys belonging to the Atlas chain. He considers 
it as belonging to the sub-genus Fox, although pre- 
senting some remarkable differences. 

[ADVERTISEMENT. ] 
Dr. Lingard is preparing for the press a new edition of 


| his [istory of England, to be published in Monthly Vo- 


lumes, at live Shillings each, illustrated with beautiful 
engravings. The author has given the work a thorough 
revision, and proves his facts in every instance by refer- 
The entire work will not 


exceed twelve volumes. The labour given to the prepara- 


| tion of this edition having of course occupied largely his 


time and thoughts, the public may now hope, on its com- 

pletion, that a continuation to the work will be begun. A 

History of England from the time of the last James, written 

with the original views, lucid narrative, and great industry 
Dr. Lingard, would be a national object. 
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SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
VALUABLE COLLECTION OF BOOKs, 
By Messrs. SOUTHGATE & SON, at their Weekly Sale Rooms, 
22, Fleet-strect, — MONDAY, January 22, and following days; 
among whic 


ar 
ODGE'’S PORT RAITS, India Proofs, 4 vols, 
LARGEST PAPER, red morocco, by L EWIs—Fo 5 
of Martyrs, 3 vols. best Edition—Works of “Timeak 
and Barns, 1573—Burnett’s Reformation, 3 vols.—Montfaucon’s 5 
Antiquities, 8 vols.—Picart’s Ceremonies, 3 vols. —Stafford G 
lery, by Ottley and Tomkins, 4 vols. — Whitaker's Rich- 
mondshire, 2 vols. kelton’s Ancient Arms, 2 vols.—Watis's 
Bibliotheca Britannica, 4 vols.—Britton’s Cathedrals— Storer’ 
Cathedrals, 4 vols.—Grose’s Antiquities, 4 vols. . Hanmer’ 
Shakspeare, 6 vols. russia- on’s Environs, 4 vols.—Bryan's 
Dictionary ‘of Painte rs, 2 vols.—Painter's P ali ace of P as asure 
—Wood’s Athene Oxoniensis, 4 vols.—Mant’s Bible, 3 vols, 
—Martin’s Milton, 2 vols.—Dibdin’s Bibliotheca Spenceriana, 
4 vols.— Bibliotheca Anglici. Poetica—Buflon Histoire No, 
114 vols.—Monstrelet’s Chronicle, 12 vols.—Day siell’s 
Sports, 3 vols.—Batty’s Scenery 5 vols.—T odd’s Milte n’s 
udon’s Encyc lopar dia of Garde ening, and Lou. 
s Magazi of Natural History, 7 vols.—Valpy's Greek Tes- 
tament, 3 vols.—Annuals for 1837; &c. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues (price 1s.) had at the Rooms. 
*,* Money advanced upon Duplicate Portions of Booksellers’ 
Stoc k, upon L ibraries, and Lite rary P roperty in general. 
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XOUNT Y F IRE OF F ICE, and P ROV ‘IDE NT 
LIFE OFFIC EY Rege -street, London. Fstablished 1806, 
PRE rE ., EA iREY., 
TR “ ste S$ AND DIRECTORS 

The Duke of Rutland Sir John Osborn, Bart. 
Marquess of Northampton Sir Henry Pynn 
Lord Northwick George Pryme, Fsq. M.P. 
Barber Beaumont, Esq. Hon. Thomas a er 
John Booth Sir Fred. Roe 
Francis C onst, Sir William We thy, “Bart. 
Dr. Henderson Glynne le Welby, Esq. M.P. 

In these Offices the Profits are divided Septe nni lly among 
those now Insuring, equally with the original Members, Accord- 
ing to their respective Contributions. In the Fire Office the 
Returns to the Insured have been invariable, and have amount. 
ed to 12, 20, and 25 per cent. In the Life Opes the Bonuses have 
succe: ssively i increased to £40. per cent. As the effect of these 
divisions of Profit may be better unde srstood by a few « xamples, 
the following ar are extracted from the List of C bee paid during 
the last year: 


Esa. 


“No. of | 0. of Sums Agounts 
Policy. n+ Insured. 


paid. 


Additions 
of Profit. 


£. 


£. 
2140 
693 
3644 


3622 
2866 
2302 
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8 
3 
7 
9 
9 
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EAGLE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 3, Crescent, Bridge- street, 
Black friars—Established 1807 
FEMALE LIFE ASSURANC ES. 


’ i ‘HE Directors have caused Distinct Tables for 

; Male and Female Life to be calculated. In consequence 
of this i Improveme nt 

The Younger Male lives are insured at premiums below the 
ordi nary rates. 

‘he Female lives on terms lower than any other office. 
Pg ons my exhibiting this remarkable distinction at every 
may be obtained at the offices of the Company. 

"Strac ts from the tables are subjoined. 

Annual premiums required for the Assurance of 100/. to be re- 
ceived on the death ofa 
MALE, FEMAL 
Seven J S 
Years. 





E. 
Age. 


FORE 1G N LIFE ASSU R. ANC E. 
British, Foreign, and Colonial Insurances are effected at rates 
graduated to the risk and climate propose od. 
he East and West Indies, North and South America, and all 
places of British commercial, military, or dip slomatic resort, are 
included in the plan for an equitable foreign and colonial in- 
surance, which Is now submitted to the r ublic. 
Four-fifths of the profits are divide a amor 
ther abroad or at home. HENRY P. 


ORK and NORTH of ENGLAND 
FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE COMPA NY, King William- 
street, London, and High Ousegate, York. Established 1834. 
LONDON DIRECTORS. 
George Frederick Young, Esq. M.P., ¢ 
Matthew cares 3 Esq.. Deputy Chairman. 
Alex. Bannerman, Esq. 4 Thomas Henr - rfoot, Esq. 
J. Walbanke Childers, E: sq. ath P. John Norbury, Es 
Sir James E, “yres ). John Parker, Esq. Nn 
William Haigh, Esc | nD dward Thos. W hituker, Esq. 
Joseph Bulkele y Johnson, Esq. | James White, Esq., Alderman. 
ers—Messrs. Coutts & Co. 
Seren or—Th. Marsh Nelson, Esq. 
solic Thos. G. Acton, k’sq. 
Valuer—Mr. James Jury. 7 
The attractive but undoubtedly delusive principle of requiring 
high premiums, and returning a portion under the name of bonus, 
or as a share cf prefits, has not been adopic L by this Company; 
Assurers are, therefore, not liz ible to the hazard of partne rship, 
und are not called upon to advance a sum more than equal to 
the risk incurred. 


1¢ the assured, whe- 
SMITH, Actuary. 





LIFE ASSURANCE 
The Premiums bei ing cale ulated upon the latest authenticated 
data, are the lowest that can with safe rdopted ; and are 
> guarantee ofa substantial prop rictary, and 


ASSURANCE. 
NOT HAZARDOUS, HAZARDOUS, | DOUBLY HAZARDOUS. 
ls. 6d. per Cent. 2s. 6d. er Cent. | * per Cent. 
‘arming Stock 1s. 6d. per Cent 
In Assurances for Seven Years, a eduction of One Year's 
Premium and Duty will be made. 
EDMUND BARLOW, Managing Director. 
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PRIVATE “TUITION.—To NOBLEMEN and 
GENTLEMEN.—A married beneficed Country Clergy- 

man, of the first respectability, and of known literary reputa- 
n. having no family and much leisure, takes the friendly 
tion, nat TWO CLASSICAL PUPILS, who are admitted. to 


ation in domestic and social Intercourse and enjoy | 
free particip pin # y 


every liberal comfort, and has nowa ‘OR ONE. 


Tractability and gentlemanly behaviour are the S The | 


be given, and candour expec ted as to 


ences Wi 
highest referenc .: if older, 300/. 


disposition. erms, if under 14 years of age, 
hu F. T., care of Messrs. Boone, Booksellers, 29, New 
street. No indirect application will be answered. 


RENCH MADE EASY.—The PRONUN- 
CIATION and WRITING TAUGHT IN A MONTH; 

Traduction, Grammar, and Speaking, in an Lame ag short 
time, b Mons. PE PIN, Author of and sole Teacher on this 
new an BA led System, suited to all ages and capacities, 
requiring no e ffort of memory: once learned, can never be for- 
gotten. This is worthy the notice of all those w ho, after many 
ears of hard study, tried all methods, even after a long resi- 
deuce in France, have given up all hope of ever being able to 
speak the language. —References of the highest respectability.— 
Lessons at Home, in Town, and out of Town. Schoolsattended 
to. Evening Instruction. Letters, post paid, 15, Hanway-street, 
Oxford-street. 


Bond- 








PORTABL E CHEMICAL 
LABORATORIES and CABINETS, 


R. B. EDE, Her Majesty’ 8 appointed Chemist. 


No. 1.—Youth’s Laboratory, containing above 40 
Chemical Pre reperatione aud Apparatus, price lés. Also, asa 
Guide, WARD'S COMPANION; or, Footsteps to Experi- 
mental Chemistry. 

No. 2.—Portable Laboratory, contains 90 Tests, 
Re-Agents, Blowpipe, and Apparatus, for pe forming C lass 
Experiments, exhibited in Chemical Lectures, Md. Ls. 6d. 

No. 3.—The same, with stoppered Bottles, French 
Poli shed Cabinet, Improved Spirit Lamp, Lock and Key, 


2. 2 

No. 4. __W ith 100 Useful Apparatus and Chemicals, 
Scales, Weights, &c. ; for Presents, 3/. 3s. 

No. 5.—Chemical Cabinet, contains 130 Useful 
Apparatus and Chemical Prep: arations, for inv estigating Ex- 
periments of Demonstration and Researc 

No. 6.—Thesame, with extra Apparatus,and finished 
in a superior manner, &c., for Travelling, 7/. 10s. 


WILL BE PUBLISHED IN JANUARY, 
FACTS ON EXPERIMEN’ TAL ‘CHEMISTRY, 


Exemplifying the Rudiments, oe designed to show with 

what * ‘lity the principles of the science may be dgmon- 

by means of the above Laboratories, by Thomas 

e * Son, Cheapside ; and Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. Sta- 
tioners’-court. 

Illustrated Catalogues of the Laboratories may be procured 
Gratis, from any of his Agents, and at his Lonion Depot, 79, 
Bisho syate-street Within, where a general Stock of all his. Pre- 
parations may be obtained by the Trade ws Public. 

2mo. me 5s. 6d. 


[TWENTY - ‘SIX VILLAG E ” SERMONS. 
By the Rev, EDWARD BERENS, M.A. 


Archdeacon of Berk 
Printed for J. G. & F. Rivington, St. Paul’ s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mail. 


BEST EDITION, COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME, 


Price 13s. in boards. 
ISSERTATIONS on the PROPHECIES, 


ch have remarkably been fulfilled, and at this time 


whi 
are fulfilling i in the World. 
B THOM AS NEWTON, D.D. 
a Lord Bishop of Bristol. 

Printed for Longman & Co. ; John Richardson; J. M. Richard- 
son; Hatchard & Son; Baldwin & Cradock ; J. ‘G.& PF. mole 
ton; Hamilton & Co. ; J. Duncan; Whitt: aker & Co.; Black & 
$a,5 Semapkin & Co. ; g Dowding ; R. Mackie; and J. ‘it Parker, 

x 











T — OGICAL LIBRARY, VOL. SEV. 
n small 8vo. with Frontispiece, price 6 - 
IOGRAPH 1Y of the EARLY CHU RCH. 
Contents: Clement of Rome—Symeon—Ignatius—P. ‘oly- 
carp—Marion—Justin Martyr—Tatian—Dionysius of Corinth— 
Hegesippus—Irenaus—Victor—Apollonius—Clement of Alex- 
andria~Tertullian—Alexander of Jerusalem. 
y the Rev. R. W. EVANS, M.A. 
Fellow of Trike College, C: LAC and Vicar of Tarvin. 
.ately published, by the same Author, 
Scripture Biography. 2 vols. 12s. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard and Waterloo-place. 


THE POCKET BYRON. 
On the 2nd of January, 1837, will be pabliched, Vol. I. of an 
entirely NEW EDITION o' 
ORKS of LORD BYRON, in “TEN PockET 
Vo.iumes, including the whole of the Notes given in the 
Edition of 1833. 

Beautifully | printed, and embellished with a Portrait and 
Vignette Title- e, price only Three Shillings and Sirpence each 
Volume. Han aniegt y bound and 

«* Vol. 1. contains CHIL bE HAROLD complete. 
a sina Albemarle-street. 
2 vols. 


s da 
HE LIFE of “OLIV ER “GOLDSMITH, from 
a Variety of Ori panel epee s, and comprising numerous 
unpublished Letter: 
By JAMES PRIOR, im * * Author of * The Life of Burke.’ 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


HET pated 7 THE SEVENTH VOLUME, 8vo. 20s. of 
HE DUKE OF WELLINGTON S 
DISPATCHES during his various Campaigns. 


Compiled from Authentic reemente. 
By LIEU ae GURWOOD, 











A New Edition of Vols. in and ITI. is in preparation. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
ona. CHRIST MAS oy mag ag 
= aSaT is published, post 8 
ONV ERSA TIONS on NATURE a ART, 


for the Information and Amusement of Young Persons. 





By A 
John Murrey, Albemarle-street, 


Address (by letter, post paid), from the principal, to the | 
) 





TO THE paceman ™ ——— MERCHANTS, 


[He INTELLECTUAL. CALCU LATOR. 
10th edit. in red. Pp. 
y J. T. CROSSLEY and Ww: MART PIN. 

“The walt 7 marvellous mental display e ever ae at an 
age, in any time, or in any country. e Lord Brougham's 
Speech on Education, in the House of Lords. 

Its wonderful powers may be tested daily at the Central 
School, Boro h-roa At every trial similar testimony to that 
of Lord Brougham’s is borne by visitors, whether professional, 
mercantile, or scientific 

Numerous Masters will bear testimony to its influence in in- 
creasing the number of their 


pupils. 
Hamilton & Co. ; Simpkin £ Marshall: an all Booksellers. 





Just published, price 7s. 
A PRACTICAL TREAT ISE on nthe MANAGE- 
MENT and DISEASES of CHILDREN. 
By HENRY MAUNSELL, M.D., Professor of Midwifery, and 
RICHARD T. EVANSON, M-D., Professor of Medicine 
in the Royal € ‘ollége’ of Surgeons in Ireland. 
Dublin: J.Fannin & Co., 41, Grafton-street; Longman, Rees 
& C a London ; Maclachlan & Stewart, Edinburgh; J. Reid & 
0. Glasgow 


PETER PARLEY’S TALES ABOUT GREECE. 
This day i . pottiched, ina hi andsome volume, Ne »mbellished with 
Engravings, price only 4s. 6d. in boards, 7 
\ | ‘ALES. ABOUT "AN CIENT AND MODERN 

GREECE. By PETER PARLEY. 

London : printed for Thomas Tegg & Son, Cheapside; and 
may be procnred, by application, of every Bookseller in the 
Kingdom. Where also may be had, by the same Author, s. d. 





Peter Parley's Tales of the Sun, Moon, and Stars 4 
————— about England, Ireland, Scotland, & 7 

Asia, Africa, and Americ a 
1 


Europe, 





the Sea and Pacific Ocean . 
Naturai History , 


8S TALES ABOUT THE SUN , MOON, 
AND STARS, 
In 1 handsome volume, beautifully printed by Whittingham, 
embellished with 131 Engravings, price 4s. 6d. in boards, 
ETER PARLEY’S TALES ABOUT the 
SUN, MOON, and STARS; and also the late COMET. 
fa man were obliged to declare what has been the most 








PETER PARLEY’S 


ns. ely thing it has been his good fortune to witness, I conceive | 


that mrithout hesitation he would reply,—‘ the mind of a young 
child 

“We observe with what delight a child beholds every new 
object that meets his eye ; and we all know for many years he 
feels, or rather suffers, a thirst which is almost insatiable. 

esires, and very naturally desires, to know what the 

moon is ? what are the stars ? where the rain, wind, and frost 
come from ? With innocent simplic ity, he asks, what becomes 
of the light of a candle, when it is b own out ? Any story, or 
any history, he gree dily’ devours. 

London : printed for Thomas Tegg & Son, 73, Cheapside ; and 
sold by all other Booksellers. 


THE FAMILY LIBRARY. 
In 1 vol. duodeci a, oui bellishe ~ with a fine Portrait, 


HE LIFE of. of TEPELENT, 


ce of. in c 
Vizier of E aims j is ay amed pelan. or the Lion. 





"ALI- P: ASH A 
. DAVEN 
- There i is no more me = in him mo there is milk in a male 
tiger 
** Go forward, and be choked by thy ambition.’ 
This volume forms part of the Family Library : 
lished every alternate month. 
London : printed for Thomas Tegg & Son, 73, Cheapside ; and 


may be procured. by order, of every other Bookseller in the 
Kingdom. 


LLUSTRATIONS of BUNYAN’S PIL- 
GRIM’S_ PROGRESS; accompanied with Extracts from 
the Work and Descriptions of the Plates, by BERNARD BAR- 
TON; and a Bio; bere »hical Sketch of the Life and Writings of 
Bunyan, by JOSIAH CONDER. In Ato. tastefully bound and 
gilt, price 10s. 
London : Fisher, Son, & Co.; Cumming, Dublin; and Oli- 
phant, Edinburgh. 


*—Shakspeare. 
a volume pub- 





F — WAVERLEY F get T ee NOT. 
In 4to., 46 Plates, price 21s 
COTLAND and SCOTT LLU STR ATED; 
from original Landecape-Historical Drawings by J. M. W. 
Turner, Professor R.A. &c., and additional Illustrations by 
Geo. Guikshank 5 with Descriptions of the Plates by the Rev. 
G. N. Wright, 
London : Fisher, Son, & Co.; Cumming, Dublin; and Oli- 
phant, Edinburgh. 


FISHER’S LANDSCAPE SOUVENIR. 
In 4to. 46 Plates, price Me. 3, . =. of Views of Cities and 


TALY, FRANCE, “and SWITZERLAND 
from Dre awings by Samuel Prout, F.S.A., and J, D. Hz we ah 
with Dese cutions in English (and Frenc h) by Thomas Roscoe. 
‘isher, Son, & Co. London; Cumming, Dublin; Oliphant, 
Edinburgh. 
The FIFTY-NINTH EDITION, Fublishe sd for the first time at 
FIVE and SIXP , boards, 
NEW SYSTEM of DOMEST IC COOKERY, 
founded wen Principles of ECONOMY and PRAC- 
TICAL KNOWLEDGE, and adapted to the Use of PRIVATE 
FA es. By a me 
+ his is really one of the most prac tically yootsl books of any 
whic h we have seen on the subject. The Lady who has written 
it has not studied how to form expensive articles for luxurious 
tables, but to combine elegance with economy; she has given 
her directions in a plain, sensible manner, that everybody can 
understand, and these are not confined merely to cookery, but 
are extended to a variety of objects in use in fgmilies, by which 
means the utility of the book is very much incPeased indeed.’ 


ay G wae 

e heard, from pnanestionnbie authority, that of Mrs. 
RU Noe LL S DOMESTIC COOKERY BOOK 153,000 Copies 
have already been sold.’’— Quarterly Review, 


*,.* This information from the Quarterly Review 
refers to the extent of the sale nearly three years ago; 
—since that time the demand for it has increased, so 
that the total number of copies sold, at present ex- 
ceeds one hundred and sixty-five thousand. 

In consequence of the daily augmenting sale of the 
work, the Publisher has been enabled to reduce the 
price from Seven and Sixpence to Five and Sixpence, 

John Murray, Albemarle-street, 














SOUTH ON’THE BONES. 

Just published, elegantly printed in fcap. 8vo. 3rd edition,.en- 
larged, and illustrated » be = 250 soon + Weetetts, by Bran- 
ston, from Origina’ it Es i 
A COMPLE rE ESCRIPTION, of the 

BONES ; together with their. several Cornexions with 
each other, and with = e pine es. UT ei adapted for Stu- 
dents in Anatomy. By JOHN KF SOUTH Assistant-Surgeon at 

St. Thomas's Moxpite “4 

London : Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, Paternoster-row. 


DR. DIBDIN’S SUNDAY LIBRARY. 
Complete in 6 vale. - gmall 8vo. with 6 Portraits of distinguished 
ates, price 30s. in cloth, the 
SY NDAY LIBR ARY ; containing nearly ONE 
Ww HUNDRED SERMONS by the most eminent Divines. 
Ww ith Notes, &c. by the Rev, T. F. DIBDIN, D.D. 
* A treasure for the pious. Sa) he Gazette 
*,* Any oe may be een hased separately. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, & C« 


This day is published, in 8v 0. cloth boards, price 10s. 6d. 
NEW and COMPLETE, SCIENTIFIC and 
POPULAR TREATISE upon PERSPECTIVE. With 
the Theories of Reflection and Shadows.—Illustrated with 2% 
Plates containing 168 Examples. The Preface written by Mr. 
A. W. Hakewill, Member of the Architectural Society of London. 
Published t d by Simpkin & Marshall, Stationers'-court. 











Publi shed thle s day, in 2 thick vols. post 8vo. with a Portrait of 
thor, price 18s. cloth boards, 

ISCOU 'RSES by the late Rev. JOHN B. 
PATTERSON, A.M., Minister s bY ‘alkirk, Author of the 
Prize Essay ‘ On the National Chars f the Athenians.’ To 
which are prefixed a Memoir of his Life yea Select Literary and 
Re ligious temains 

Printed for Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh ; and Simpkin, Marshall 
&Co. London, 

SOCINIANISM AND I IRV INGISM REFUTED. 

Just published, by Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London ; W. Grapel, 
anc oe ae L ‘ive rpool and J. Thomson, and D. Robertson, 


Glasgow ; 
riti HOU r fF ‘AITH, WITHOUT GOD; 
Pps: al to God concerning his own existence, Br 
JOHN B/ ARC LAY .. sometime Assistant Minister at Fetter 
Cairn, afterwards Pastor of the Berean Assembly, Edinburgh ; 
with a Preface by the Rev. David Thom, Minister af Bold-street 
Chapel, Live Epes. 








ready, in | vol. demy 8v : 
HIL( ISOPHY and RELIG ION, with their 
mutual bearings c compre shensively considered, and satis~ 
factorily de ne rine ed, on clear and Scientific princi les. 
By .LIAM Brown GALLOWAY, A.M, 
“The Te A. of God in Heaven was opened, and there was 
seen in his ‘temple the Ark of his Testament.”—Rev. xi. 19.— 


Sm nith, El iider & Co. Cornhill, Booksellers to their Majesties. 


Under the Direction of the Commissioners of National Edaca~ 
tion, lreland. 
Just published, in 18mo. price 10d. cloth boards 
N OUTLINE of ENGLISH GR AMMAR, 
for the use of Schools, 
Dublin: published at their Office, in Marlborough-street ; and 
sold by R. Crouubridge: payer: alle sy, Pate Tester row. London, 


. price 8s. in be 


ari 

PRACTICAL GUIDE to EXECUTORS 

and ADMINISTRATORS; designed to enable them to 
execute the Dats es of their Office with 8 erie and Convenience. 
By RICHARD MATTHEWS, of the Middle Temple, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law, Author of ‘A Digest ‘a the Criminal Law 
Alphabetically Atrange d.’ 

London : William Crofts, 19, Chancery-lane. 


Just published, 
HE CONTINENTAL DRAWING-BOOK 
for the use of advanced Pupils, representing Views in Swit- 
zerland, the Alps, and Italian Lakes, drawn from Nature, and 
on Stone, in the — improved me sthod of introducing various 
tints by _ orge Barnard. Ato. imperial, in Parts each eontain- 
; price, per Part, 

The. x0thic Builder; a pleasant and instructive 
recre ation, formed by a combination of blocks representing the 
various ornaments in this style of building. Neatly done upin 
a whitewood box, varnished, price 10s. 6d. 

Comic Quadrille Consenntien | Cande, written and 
illustrated iy Alfred Crowquill, Pri 

ondon ; Ackermann & Cc . os, Strand. 














SYNOPSIS of the BIRDS of AUSTRAL- 
ASIA—(New Holland, New South Wales, Van Dieman’s 
Land, New Ze palane, Norfolk Island, &c.) 
JC )HN GOULD, F.L.S. 
Authos of the ‘ Birds of ‘Europe,’ &e. 

The first Part of this work will be published ‘on the 2nd of 
January, 1837, and will contain 18 Plates, comprising coloured 
illustrations of the heads of 44 Species, with Latin and English 
descriptions, synonyms, &c, in such a concise form, that beauty 
and accuracy of de lineation will be combine d, at a moderate 
expense, the work being chiefly intended for scientific purposes, 

The size will be imperial octavo; eac h Part will contain = 
equal number of Plates, and the price per Part will be 1/. 
pears d; and lis. uncoloured. To appear at intervals of dees 

onths. 

_ By the same Author, in imperial folio, 

The Birds of Europe. In 20 Parts, at 32. 8s.; of 
which the last Part is nearly ready, But few copies of this work 
remain unsubscribed for, 

The Birds of the Himalaya Mountains, 141. 14s, 

A Monograph of the Ramphastide, or Toucans, 72, 


A Monograph of the Trogonide, or Trogons, 77. 10s, 
___ London: John Gould, 20, Broad- street, Golder en-square, 
BEAUTIFUL WORK, WITH COLOURED PLATES. 
Se cond Edition. 
This day is published, in 1 large avo. vol. price 31s. 6d, 
HE ROMANCE. of NATURE; or, 
FLOWE : SEASONS ILLUSTRATED. 
y LOUISA ANNE TWAMLEY., 

*,* This s R ndid Work contains Twenty-seven Plates of 
F lowers, carefully engraved and most beautifully coloured after 
Nature. It is richly and appropriately bound in green morocco, 
extra gilt, and forms one of the handsemest as well as most in- 
teresting ornaments for the drawing-room table ever produced, 

“This is a book of singular beauty and taste. Exquisite 
coloured drawings of favourite flowers, are accompanied by 

raceful quotations from the various authors who have felt their 
sweetest inspiration,’ and some charming origi poems, 
Whether for tasteful decoration, originality. or grace, we have 
seen no superior to this most beautiful volume,”"—Lit, Gasette, 
Charles Tilt, Fleet-street, 
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Nw TS’ 9th edition, fcep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. ia er 
ON ETIQUETTE; 


IN I 
H <2 the = AGES of SOCIETY, &c. 
By Aywydc. 
an, “th O'R fep. Wi 3s. ey see 


Major ae 
London : Fan ay Rees, Orme, & Co. 


APTAIN MARRYAT’S NOVELS. — The 
mirers of Captain Marryat’s yn! graphic pro- 
ductions will be pleased to hear that an [lustrated Edition of 
his popular Novels is on the eve of appearing in Monthly Vo- 
lumes, to be published with the Magazines. The Series will 
commence with‘ Peter go of which Coleridge said, * I have 
received a great deal of pleasure from some of the “modern 
Novels, especially Captain Marryat's ‘ Peter Sim ole.” That 
book is nearer Smollett than any I remember.” t is indeed 
an admirable novel, and worthy of the noble service it is written 
to illustrate.*’— Spectator. 


CHRIST MAS aoe — NEW bs ay GIFT. 
With a vo of Mrs. Hem and m Cuts, 5s. 6d., the 
= ;OLUME of the MIRROR of Litera- 
, &c., containing, among other Novelties of popular 
Geen "Encsavlogs of the New Houses of Parliament—Vaux- 
— Balloon Statue of George IlI.—St. James's Theatre—New 
—The Thames \ eae Railway— 

and Hancock’ $s $ last Steam Carria, 
London: John Limbird, 143, Strand. 


SPLENDID NEW YEAR’S GIFT. 
In 4to. bound in a oe | glenant and novel manner, 


- 

HE PICTORIAL "ALBU M; or, CABINET 

of PAINTINGS, for the Year 1937, Containing Eleven 

Designs, executed in Oil Colours by G. Baxter, on forming 

rfect Fac-similes of the original Pictures. With Letter-press 

llustrations. The Poetry by Miss LANDON. The Prose by 
JAMES OLLIER, Esq. 

Of all the novelties of the season, this is the novelty—a de- 
cided be daly and, what is still better, as beautiful as it is new.” 
—Court Journal. 

“ Unique, among the annual tribe, as regards its embellish- 
ments, which are the grand attraction. They have the appear- 
ance of highly-elaborated miniatures, executed with y 
colours, and mounted on tinted paper. The subjects are va- 
rious, including landscapes, interiors, and figures, and the dif- 
ferent style of each artist is imitated completely. The binding 
of, the book is c cnresponeing: y novel and striking.”” Spectator. 

* The literature of the * Pictorial Album’ is of hig preten- 
sion, and of an elevated order ; the tales are written with spirit, 
and the poetry is considerably superior to the average verse 
which we find in the Annuals, 

Chapman & Hall, 86, Strand. 


HANDSOME AND VALUABLE PRESENT. 
“ Gifts are the beads of memory’s rosary, 


Whereon she reckons kind remembrances 
Of friends and old affections.” 














Published this day, 4 
N ORISON’S FAMILY PRAYERS 
for EVERY MORNING and EVENING tHrovcHout 
the Year; and Additions ul Prayers for special Occasions. 
By JOHN MORISON, D.D. 
Imperial 8vo. bound | in cloth, 2is.; calf, , marbled edges, 24s. ; 
calf extra, gilt edges, 26s. ; morocco, gilt edges, 30 
Recommended by the following eminent Ministers: 
Henry Blunt, Streatham J. Pye Smith, Homerton. 
B. Boothroyd, Hndderstield. J.8 erman, Surrey Chapel 
J. Leifehild, 13, Piccadilly. Hous 
Caleb Morris, Fetter-lane. | Vau ginan, Notting-Hill. 
— Raffles, Liverpool. | Ralph Wardlaw, Gmsgow. 
isher, Son, & Co. London; Cumming, Dublin; Oliphant, 
Edinburg zh. 





A. REAT BALLOON, 
is day, price 2s. 6d, 
R. MONCK™ M ASON’S most interesting de- 
tails of the late 2 ogee AUTICAL EXPEDIT ION. from 
Vanxhall to Weilburg in the Grand Balloon, accomplished by 
R. Hollond, Esq., Himself, and C. Green, AZronaut. 
Published by F. C. Westley. 162, Pice gaily, next St. James’s- 
street. Also, price 10s. 6 : 
A Pedestrian ae in Belgium. 


ow ready, price 32s. gal atly bound in morocco, 
.T ANFIE LD’ SC rf) Ast SCENERY, compris- 
ing Views in the British Channel, &c 

The Proprietors of this splendid Ng ational Work beg to an- 
nounce that the Volume is now completed; forming, when 
done up in its own a propriate Binding, one of the most splen- 
did and interesting Works ever offered to the Public. 

Specimens of the Binding may be seen at the Publishers, 
where also Numbers to complete Sets may be procured. 

few Sets of Proofs on large Paper, and handsomely bound, 

are still on Sale. 


~ THE 








Smith, Elder & Co. Cornhill. 

ECRET STATE PAPE RG... 
THE PORTFOLIO for DECEMBER contains: Secret 
Despatch from Prince Lieven to Count Nesselrode—Despate h 
from Mr. Canning to Lord ‘erate seg, A to be presented by 
ord Granville to Baron de Damas—Note from Baron de D: amas 
to Count Po zz0 di Borgo, and to Eaoes unville—Report from Cir- 
cassia British Diplomacy i in G Sir Einune Lyons, Mr. 
Gridith, Mt M. Coletti—Plans of ‘the Re-action of the Ge rman 
Diet, M. Kombst—History of the Russian Dominion in 

} als if The Censorship in Wurtemberg, &c. & 
F. Shoberl, Jun., Leicester-street, Leic 1.1m 

all Booksellers. 














Sold by 





This day is published, price 7s. 

Forming an elegant Volume, containing upwards of 700 pages, 
imp. 8vo. double columns, handsomely bound in embossed 
cloth, and lettered, 

VOLUME FIRST OF THE 
“SCOTTISH CHRISTIAN HERALD, 

b Conducted under the Superintend of Ministers and 

Members of the Established Church of Scotlanid. 

e object of the Conductors of this Periodical is to illustrate 
and enforce the Doc trines of Christianity, in a varied and in- 
teresting style, and on principles suited to every Denomination 
of Pros essing ( *hristians. 

resent Volume are contained Original Arts les by 

ett of One Hundred Authors, clerical and lay; and it is im- 

possible, we conceive, to find, within the same limited s pace, in 

any other publication whatever, so great a quantity of varied 
os > 4 information, bearing the authority of the names 

ofthe A 
MONTHLY PARTS fc g Four N 

Btapens e, may be had from tal ing Agents. 

nbu J. veyneene. ondon : 

A & © 4 and R. Gro peer. 

& Co. Andto Ac had of all ‘Bookse ers. 









b. 





each), price 


seaeiahet s Hamilton, 
: W. Curry, Jun 





J ready, price 12s. elegantly bound. 

RIEN DSHIPS OFFERING, “Yor 1837. 

This very beautiful and popular work appears this season 

with increased claims to public patronage. Its Embellishments 

consist of the most exquisite specimens of a both in Painting 

and Engraving ; and its carefully-selected Literature comprises 
Contributions from the most eminent Writers of the day. 

Smith, Elder, & Co. Cornhill. 





In 8vo. price 10s. 6d. boarda, } bed . Portrait of the Bishop, the 


lo of 
HE LIFE of the Pr RIGH fl REV. FATHER 
in GOD, THOMAS W i SON, D.D. of Sodor and Man. 
By the Rev. HUGH STOWE a 
ay of Ballaugh, Isle of Ma 
Printed for J. & F. Rivington, W Stesioe-place, Pall Mall, 
an@St. Paul’s C at yard. 





5 vols. 8vo. (Six Parts), price 3/. 12s. in boards, 
N "EX POSITION of the yg ARABLES, and 
of OTHER PARTS of the GOSPELS 
Pre Dev, EDW: {D GRESWELL, B.D. 

Fellow of C. C. Oxfords i Author of the ‘Harmonia 
Evangelic: a and of * Dissertations on the Principles and 
Arrangement of a Harmony of the Gospels.’ 

Printed for J.G. & F. fprmaron, St. Paul's Churchyard, ‘and 
Wate oe e, a Mall. 


* is day is published, price 1s. 6d. s 
_“ ME "TE LOROLOGICAL ALMAN TAC, and 
%MER’S and SHIPMASTER’S GUIDE; containin 
PREDIC MS of the WEATHER, all through the YEA 
1837: also, RU LES for FORETELLING the W EATHER, founded 


on New Principles. 
LIEUT. MORRISON, R.N. 
Astronomical editor of the ‘* British Medical,” 
eltenham,’ and other Almanac 
Dedicated, by permission, to fee Rev. W. Ritc hile, L L.D. F.R.S. 


&ec 
London: Simpkin, Marshali, & Co. ; and W. 
Royal Lite prary Saloon, Chelte: nham. 


GIRDLES" TONE’ bpm TARY ON THE BIBLE. 
Part, containing Genesis and Exodus, of 


In8vo. price 9s 
retik OLD TESTAMENT, with a Comarn, 


TARY, consisting of short Lectures for the daily Use of 


Families. 
y the Rev. CHARLES GIRDLESTONE, M.A. 
Vicar of Sedgley, Sti aperdentre. 

In this Edition of the Bipue it has been one chief object to 
supply Families with an Exposition for daily Reading. The 
Scripture is divided into paragraphs of convenient length: and 
the explanatory and practical matter is digested, under each 
portion, into one continuous Lecture, so as to require no ore= 
examination on the part of those who re ad it to their families. 
At the same time it is hoped, that the pains which have been 
taken to explain all obvious difficulties, and to derive from each 
passage its a ppropriz ate lesson, whether of doctrine or of duty, 
will render t 1e work no less useful to those who study the Word 
of Godin private, 

Printed for & F. 
WwW free ode de e, Pall: Mal 

the same Author, 
Lately publoned, uniform with the above, 
The New Testament, with a Commentary. In 2 
vols. 8vo. price 1/. 16s., or in Four Parts, at 9s. eac 





* Manx,’ 


D. Saunder, 








Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 





worm WORK ON DIET AND * pana . 


s day is published, re 6s. clot 
TRE: A T ISE on DIET and RkiGIMEN 


intended as a Text Book for the Invalid and Dyspeptic. 
New edition, much enlarged and improved. 

“ Without meaning to detract from the great merit of many 
works of the same kind, we may be allowed to say that, as a 
family book, Dr. Robertson's * Treatise’ is unequalled in the 
language.”’—Sun 


‘Charles Tilt, 86, Fleet-street. 








Just published, a New Edition of 
ot 

HE C ABINE . LAWYER, including the 
Public Statute s, Legal Deci isions, and Rules of the Courts, 
to the end of as 7 l The 10th Edition, 
price 9s. in cloth.—This Edition has ~ en corrected to the pre- 
sent time, and exhibits in one compact volume, a popular and 
comprehensive digest of the whole civil, c riminal, and constitu- 

tional law of England, as now administered. 
2. Prideaux’s Directions to Churchwardens, with 

‘yrwhitt, B.L. 10th Edition, price 5s. 6 
Instruc tions for Overseers, ( uetahien, 
ew Poor Law Act, &c. 








ae Vestries, the } 
The Devotional Year; or, Companion to the 


mR of the Church fi im ngland. 
Chri stimi is Offering, or } ear’s Gilt, ele zantly bound in silk, 
., or in cloth at ts. ‘ed, By the ev. E. D.Jac kson, B.C.L. 
The Crucifixion,’ &e. 
* We cordially recommend this little volume to the notice of 

the Christian public.” — Manchester Courier. 

London: Longman & Co.; Whittaker & Co. ; 
shall & Co.; and R. H. Moore. 


An elegant and appropriate 





Simpkin, Mar- 





> FoR 1837. 


Jus "se. 
LOWERS OF LOVELINESS. 


By T. H. BAYLY, Esq., elegantly bound 3 in a unique and 
perfectly neve Istyle, and illustrated with Thirteen be eautifully 
executed Engravings on Steel, by the first-rate Artists, after the 
original Drawings made expressly for this Work. Impe rial 4to. 
price ll. lls. 6d. ; Columbia 4to. Proofs, on India pape r, 21. 128. 6d. 


FORGET M E NOT FOR 1837 ; 
Elega antly and sult y boundin crimson morocco, price 12s., 
containing Engr Rolls, Engicheart, Bacon, Kelsall, 
- ane r, Periar Hail, hes dee ks; from Paintings and Drawings 

. seer, R.A., S. Prout, F,S.A., J. F. Lewis, Parris, 
W ood, Miss F. Corbi iux, Miss Setchell, Parker, and Cattermole : 
and Literary Compositions by G. P ames, James Montgo- 
mery, Delta, Ri@hard Howitt, C, Swain, T. H. Bayl . FP. 
Chorley, Rev. R. Polwhele, R. S. Mackenzie, Mrs. Charles Gore, 
Miss Landon, Mary Howitt, Miss Lawrence, &e. 


JUVENILE FORGET ME NOT FOR 1837; 
Embellished with beautiful E ngravings and a Vignette, after 
Designs by eminent Artists. Price 


yas FLORAL ALBUM; or, GATH ERED FLOWERS 

Chiefly from the Works of British Poets ; illustrated with Five 
beautifully-coloured Plates, representing the various Flowers, 
arranged according to the Seasons of the Year. Royal 4to. 
handsomely bound in a novel A ng Price 2/. 2s. 


SIR T. LAWRENCE'S: G: ABINET OF GEMS; 
With Twelve coloured Plates, from Drawings by that eminent 
Painter: with his Portrait, and Biographical and Descriptive 

eapaciols By P.G. Patmore. Imperial 4to. Silk, 1/, lls, 6d. ; 




















oth, 1/, 
*‘London: Ackermann & Co, 96, Strand, 












ERY.—Published this day, 
1.°RHE COOK'S ORACLE. A 
Price, (formerly 7s. 6d.) now 5s. 6d. 

2. Mrs. Dalgairns’ Cookery. A New Edition 
Pikobert Cadell, Galuburgh; Whittak 
Rh e inburg ittaker & Co. London; and all 

In fom 4to. handsomely bo price las, 

VAG PITTORESQUE ron isa 
[THE GRAND DUCHY OF BADEN 
By BARON DE MONTEMART- BOISSE, 
Containing ‘Twenty-four Illustrations by T. 


adon: C, ‘Tilt, Fleet-street; and H. Medan & 
street, Oxford-street. 


New Edition, 





Pernot. 
9, Newman. 





This day is published, in demy 8vo. price 9s. in clot 
and in royal 32mo. price 5s. in coloured pape Pr, c tend ee 
HARMAC OPCE IA COLLEGII REGALIS 
‘ op eager M eye NSIS. 
rinted by order of the College, by G. Woodfall, 
had wholesale at his Warehouse, Ange »l-court, Shiguerchent 
London ; and retail, of all Booksellers in Town and © ountry, F 
The College have permitted a Translation of the Pharma- 
copeeia by Mr. Phillips, and any attempt to republish the ori- 
ginal Latin, or to issue another translation, will be considered 
as an infringement of their Copyright, and will be resisted b 
the College, accordingly. J 





Just published, price 5s. elegantly bound, 

i i ee O F TALE 
FROM MANY PENCILS. 

Consisting of Ori inal Articles in Prose and 

The paapgres of *‘Evenings| The Sait of 


NT 


Vv erse, b 
* Brambletye 


Ho 

The “Authoress of *‘ Woman's The Hermit i in London. 

ove. aurice Harcourt. 
Mrs. ¢ srawford. 
Miss M. L. Beevor. 
Viscount Glentworth. Ww. 
James Montgomery. 
John Clare. 

London: Joseph Thomas, 
Simpkin & Marshall. 


Just published 


L. Gane. 
G. Moir Bussey. 


¥ &e. &e. &e, 
1, Finch-lane, Cornhill. Sold by 





. 12mo. price 7s. in boards (ae a Map of the 
t Indies), the Fiith Volume of 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, in which it is 


intended to consider Men and Events on Christian Prin- 


"ihe a CL BAG YMAN of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 
Printed for avinston, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
Ww see ee tly Pall } Mali. 
z Of whom may be had, 
The First Four Volumes, price 1/. 7s. 6d. in bds, 
or any Single Number at 6d. 


New Series, with W ente mats, + Just publishe d, price 4s. boards, or 
ha 
HE COTTAGER’S MONTHLY VISITOR 
for the Year 1836. 

This Work is continued in Monthly Numbers, price 4d. each, 
forming a copious Manual of Religious Instruction and Domestic 
Economy for the Poorer Classes, and is particularly adapted for 
the use of Servants and Households. [t contains numerous prac- 
tical Illustrations of the Holy Scriptures; Familiar Letters on 
the History of England; Useful Information upon Gardening 
and Agriculture ; Selections from various Authors ; Monthly Ex- 
tracts from the Public News: together with a great variety of 
Miscellaneous information. 

Printed for J. G. & iF Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 

*,* Any of the former Volumes, from 1821 to 1835, may be had 
in boards. or half-bound, or any single Number. 

JE NNINGS" S COOK’S GUIDE, 

seat publishe r containing nearly 600 pages, price 7s. 6d. 

WoO THOU SAND FIVE H iUNDRED 

PRACTICAL ake EIPTS in every Branch of 
FAMILY COOKERY, 

in w nie b the art of preparing Food and Drink for the HUMAN 
STOMACH is simplified and explained, in accordance to the 
best cuinins of the age, and most conducive to the health 
and happiness of our spec ies; with proper directions for 











Roasting Stewing | ‘ ‘onfectionary | Bre win 
Boiling Soups | Conserves Made Wines 
Broiling Mi ode Dishes | Pre kling Distillation 
Frying Sauces | Potting &ce. &e 
Baking Gravies Medicinal 

Hashing Puddings Cookery 


With an Introduction, on the Duties of C ooks and other Ser- 
vants ; Observations on the Implements, &c. emp »loyed in Cook- 
ing; Instructions in the Art of Carving, for Marketing, and for 
Trussing 
By J AMES JENNINGS, Author of the *‘ Family Cyclopedia.’ 
ondon : She rwood, Gilbert, & Piper 


CHRISTM AS P RESENT FOR YOUNG PE OPLE. 
Just completed, in 6 neatly bound volumes, price 3s. 6d. ‘each, 
THE PARENT'S CABINET of AMUSE- 
MENT AND INSTRUCTION. 

Each volume of this “useful and interesting” little Work 
comprises a variety of information on different subjects, Natural 
History, Biography, Travels, &c., Tales, original and se elected, 
and animated conversations on the objects that daily surround 
young people, 7 as the Pump, the Clock, the Barometer, 

hermometer, 

“* Almost the whole of this little publication bears evidence 
that it is not written by mere theorists in education, or by those 
whose only intercourse with children is for the purposes of 
tuition. 

“It is undoubtedly the work of sensible persons, who are ac- 
customed to contribute to the amusement as well as to the in- 
struction of their children, who thoroughly understand the 
habits and feelings of hildhood, and know how to sympathize 
in all the little pleasures and griefs incident to that age."— 
Quarterly Journal cf Education 

Smith, Elder & Co. Cornhill. 


NEW FOREIGN MUSIC FOR C HRISTM AS AND NEW 
YEAR'S PRESEN 











Published by! 7. Boosey & b. me F Foreign Music al Library, 


1, ET ROU BADOU im ‘DU ‘OU R, a Collec- 

tion of the Prettiest Modern Italian, French, and 
Spanish Songs, with Acc. of Pianoforte and Guitar. In 24 Num- 
bers, price ls. each; or on coloured paper, oy | es, 1s. 6d. each. 

2. Lyra Germanica, a Series of the best German 
Songs, with the Original Words, and Acc. of Piano. 24 Numbers, 
price 2s. each ; or in 2 volumes, containing 41 Songs and Portraits, 
15s. each. 

3. Foreign Operas, the latest and most admired, 
arranged by “Diabelli, Leidesdorf, &c. for one and two Per- 
formers; including * L’Elisir d’ aga arranged by Diabelli. 
In 2 Books, Single 4s.; Duets 6s. 

Musard, 


4. New Squnesiies and. “Waltzes, by 
. &e 
Catalogue of ali the above may be had gratis, 





Strauss, be iy han, 
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HE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE,.— 

The Number of the METROPOLIT AN MAGAZINE for 
JANUARY, 1837, commenc ing a New Volume, itr be proper 
to announce to our friends, and the public in ge -neral, that a 
most favourable opportunity is thus offered to “Subscribers of 
mmmenc ing the work by obtaining the late, or beginning the 
year with a new volume. 
The Metropolitan Magazine was originated by some of the 
rst writers of the da and, from its establishment, it has been 
continually contribute d to, and supported by the highest lite- 
rary strength of the country. In it Tuomas CAMPBELL has 
almost excelled himself, by various pieces, both in prose and 
verse; and the highly-gifte 2d Moore has diffused over its P ages 
the glow of his poetry, and adorned them with the classic 
elegance of his prose. Manrryat, one of the most, popular 
authors of the time, has made this periodical his pec uliar care, 
upheld it with his genius, and fostered it with his unremitting 
attenti n. Init has ayoeeren the first dawn of those remark- 














able Naval Novels, ster Simple,’ ‘Jacob Faithful,’ ‘ Newton 
hy &e. ., that b.. proved the delight of the age. These 
names, great as they are, eo; not alone and unassisted. Lapy 
and Sin Cuartes MorGan, 1s, the Errrick SHEp- 
nerD, MONTGOMERY (omens beautiful Lectures on Poetry 
have enriched its pages), CAPTAIN Guasscock, CAPTAIN 


CaamieR, Stk Ecerton Bryvces, BANIM, Mrs. Gore, the 
AcTuor of the ‘ DIARY OF A Puysict AN,’ WILLIAM How ITT, 
&c.; and, in fact, wherever talent has shown itself, it hardly 
seems to have been satistied with its own success until it had 
taken its stand in the Metropolitan. 

In this age of competition, being well assured that general 
talent only can succeed, nothing w »e left undone to procure 
its assistance. Encouraged by past he continued success, the 
fature presents subjects only for congratulation, and, confident 
in great resources, rivalry is rather courted than feared. 

aunders & Ot ley, { oo street, Hanover-square. 

Orders received by »ksellers, Stationers, and News 
Venders throughout the King do m. 

Agents: for Ireland, J. Cumming, Dublin; for Scotland, Bell 


& Bradfute, Edinburgh. 
HE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZIN for 
JANUARY, is the first of a a Volume, and -& an 
opportunity for Subscribers to commence this Periodical, which 
in its New Serigs is enlarged and improved in general interest 
and variety, without deviating from its established character of 
—— and investigation in antiquities and substantial lite- 

















"The ‘Number for J ANUARY 1837, will contain, among others, 
the following Articles: Mr. Courtenay’s Memoirs of Sir William 
Pulteney—The Cycle of the Robin Hood Ballads—On the 
Ancient Historians of Greece—Explication of two Babylonian 

linders connected with Sacred History—Dr. Murray and 
gesenet—the Philology of the Alphabet, &c. C= 
tive k : Poems by Lord Grenville—with views of New 
Publications, Fine Arts, Proceedings of Learned Societies, &c., 
—Obituary, with Memoirs S f Charles the Tenth, the Countess 
Howe, Lord de Saumarez, Jack Bannister, M. Raynouard, &c. 
—Embellishments : A contemporary Portrait of the Historian 
Stowe, froma unique original; and the North door of Stone 


Church, Kent. Price cS . 
V. and VI. of the New 









Vols. I. U1. Ill. IV. 


Series, l6s. ea 
Putiisine sd by W. Pic kering, Chancery-lane. 





On Monday the 26th, Inst. was published, 
No. ITI. 


HE DUBLIN EVIEW. 

1. Education in England—2. The Fourth of October: Ter- 

centenary Sermons—3. A Poor Law for lreland—4. Medical 

Statistics—5. The Literature of Aristocracy and the Literature 

of Conwme—6. paynouee College—7. Prussian Persecution of the 
Catholics—8 a mang s Sketches of English Literature— 

. Irish Soe a Life and Writings of Mrs. Hemans— 

‘The Dublin Soc oo es and Fishing : Ss 
gg B+ by William ane 377, Strand; a W. F. Wake- 
man, Dublin. 


THE HOLY BIBLE, 
Handsomely printed, in four large volumes, 8vo. 
in boards, a New Edition, with Marginal References, of 

HE OLD and NEW TESTAMENT, ar- 
ranged in HISTORICAL and CHRONOL perc AL Order, 
in such Manner that the Books, Chapters, &c. may be read 
as one connected History, in the very Words of the Authorized 
Translation. With copio Notes and Indexes. 
By the Rev. G EORGE TOWNSEND, M.A. 
Prebendary of Durham, and Vi a dr of Northallerton. 
Printed for J. G. & ¥ Rivington, § . Paul’s Churchyard, and 
WwW sterico-inee, Pall M 
The Old and New 















CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED. 
price 3/. 16s. 














. , ae may be purchased sepa- 
rately. 





MAGNIFICENT NEW ANNUAL, 
In imperial 4to. price 42s.; India proofs, 63s. 
INDEN’S TABLEAUX; a Series of Pic- 
turesque = enes of National C barac ter, Beauty, and Cos- 


Edited F 

4 ith P oie “al ( ‘ontributions b 
The C igpntess of Blessington, s Landon, 
Leigh Hu Alen Cunningham, 
c harles Swain, Laman Blanchard. 


The Engravings from Drawings, b 
T. Uwins, A. Tt A.  Perring, 

F. Corbaux, iL Corbould, 

F. Stone L. Sey ffarth, 3 

‘The Plates in this Work are double the size of Shane in the 
largest of the Annuals, and have been carefully engraved by 
the first Artists, under the direction of William and Edward 
Finden. As it is splendidly bound in morocco, richly and 
appropriate ly embellished after a Design by CornsowLp, it forms 

ecidedly the most magnificent and atiractive Annual ever ublished. 

“An Annual of the'same class to which the ‘ Flowers of Love- 
liness’ and * Gems of Beauty’ belong; and it is supe rior to both 
in, its plan and execution.""—Spectator. 

ivery one of the engravings is worth the notic e of the 
collector, and the whole form a charming portfolio. The ine 
ing is so rich and tasteful as to merit a distinct notice.” 

2 dition to the list of Annuals is a pearl richer roy ‘all 
its tribe.""—Court Journal. 

“ The cheapest among all the Annuals, since every one of the 
plates is capable and worthy of being used as a separate object 
of ornamental ar he artists and the engravers have vied 
with each other in their efforts to make this work what, in fact, 
its rivals themselves allow it to be—namely, the most richly illus- 
trated production of the present day."’—Court Mag. 

Charles Tilt, Fleet-street. 


tume. 


oP. Stephanoff, 


j. B: ~"W“% 





























On the 2nd of Seni ary aes ‘te published, ear lished witha — hly-finished Portrait of the Author engraved on Steel, Part I., 
ofa Ne 


BISHOP BURNET’S 


OWN 


Copiously illustrated with Historical and Biographical 


Edition of 


HISTORY OF HIS 


TIMES, 


Notes. A Part will be published on the Ist of 


every Month, containing not less than Sixty-four Pages of Letter~ press, carefully printed on the best paper, in super-royal octavo. 


= Work will not exceed Sixteen Parts, and the price of each will be © 


ne Shilling. 


e above is the comme ncement of a Series of St indard Works, to be publishe od in the same manner—under the title of ‘ THE 


IMPERIA AL CLASSIC. 
London : pubtehed ns WILL IAM SMITH, 
Dublin: W. CURRY & CO. 


*rospectuses of whic * may be had of every Bookseller in the Kingdom. 
1, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street. 


Edinburgh: FRASER & CO., 54, North Bridge. 





EDITED BY THEODORE HOOK, Esa. 


AND ILLUSTRATED 
On the 2 


WITH 


PORTRAITS 
nd of January will be published, the First Number for 1837, of 


AND OTHER EMBELLISHMENTS, 


COLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
Edited by THEODORE HOOK, Esq, 


WHO WILL COMMENCE 
THE 


THE 


NUMBER FOR JANUARY WITH 
GURNEY 


PAPERS. 


Among numerous othe r Distinguished Contributors to this popular Miscellany, Mr. Colburn has the pleasure to announce 











Author of * Tremaine | Ebenezer Elliott (the Corn Law Lady Morgan 
Authors of ‘ The Rejec cted Addres Khymer.) The Hon. Mrs. Norton. 
Barry ( ornwall. Mrs. Gore. im B. Peake, 1. 
Haynes Bayly, Esq. Mrs. 8S. C. Hall. R. Planché Esq. 
8. Beazley, Es Benson Hill, Esq. John Poole, Esq. (the Author of ‘ Paul 
Laman iechasd. Esq. | Leigh Hunt, Esq. 
J.B. Buckstone, 4. Douglas gerreue, Esq. Hamtiiton Reynolds, Esq. 
me nas Ci m pbel ll, Esq. | Miss L. L andon. Leitch Ritchie, Esq. 
Crofton Croke Miss Mi itor The Author of ‘ Glances at Life.’ 
B. D' Israeli, E: | Sir Charles Morgan. N.P. Willis, Esq. 
"AND THE EDITOR. 


THE NEW SERIES OF 


Lately commenced, 





L ITERARY PORTRAITS, 


accompanied by Biographical Memoirs, will continue to form a distinguishing embellishment of this Periodical. 


And the New Publication announced under the title of 


THE 


will, by the advi orpo rate d with the 






-e of Mr. Ifook, be in 











HU 


New Monthly Mag 






MORIST 


ine, several of the proposed Contributors to the 


Humorist b« ends and correspondents of the New Monthly. The Humoris t will, therefore, form a prominent feature in the 
ew Monthly id add consider to the » fund of entertainment in store for the readers of that .% 40" ; with this view, the 
Numbers will « increased in siz and ot her improvement s will be introduced, with the effect, hoped, of strengthening 





materially the 


Country. 





1igh position which this 





The Mag: 


IE LADY 


azine has long been acknowledged to hold in the Pesiel lical Literature of the 


azine for JANUARY is embellished with a Portrait of 


CHARLOTTE 


BURY; 


And contains the following Original Articles :— 


TI 
Retrospections, and / Antic i 8 
The Gurney Papers. 4 By The ode sre Hook, Esq. 
The late George Colma 
The Mother's Heart. By the Hon. Mrs. Norton 
— of the Voyage of Ilendrick Hudson. 


ations £ or 











Subjec ts for Pictures. By 
ecreations on Natural Hist 5 

Memoir of the L ady Cha rlotte Bury (with a Portrait). 
Notes on Literature, the Arts, &c. 

State of Agriculture and Commerce. 


By N. P. Willis, 


THE HUMORIST: 
The Manager's Room at Little Pedlington. By John Poole, Esq. 
Achates Digby. By Alfred Crowgquill. 
The Grand Kentucky Balloon. by one of the 
Rejected Addresse 
The  eapene of Carfington Blundell, 


Song ng ~ of the Blacks. By J. B. Buckstone, 
row—2. A Nigger’s Reasons 
Moralities for Families. By Douglas Jerrold, Esq. 
Club-Law—Christmas, &c. 





Authors of * The 
By Leigh Hunt, 
The New Jim 





Esq. 
Esq. 


The new year being a favourable opportunity for commencing a Periodical, those who may now desire to become subscribers 


are invited to send their orders immec 


iately to their respective Booksellers 


HENRY COLBURN, Pus isner, No. 13, Great Marlborough- street, London. 


Agents :—For Scotland, Messrs, Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ; 
Booksellers in the Kingdom. 


for Ireland, Mr. John Cumming, Dublin; and to be had of all 


| 


U nder the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion ion of 
Jse 











30. 








ful Knowledge. 
Lately published, in 1 — 8vo. with a Chronological Table, a 
co oy Index, and a Rec apuuietion of the Authorities con- 
sulted in the work, price 7s. clot 
r \HE HISTORY of SP ‘AIN om PORTUGAL, 
from B.c. 1000 to A.D. 1814. 

%, 1e History of the Spanish Peninsula affords a variety of 
interest, unparalleled inthe annals of most othe r countries ; ‘the 
lofty and daring character of the people, from their early struggle 
against the Cartha ginians and the Ko mans, and their late resist- 
ance to despotism, command our admiration. Ina history so 
extensive, compressed within limits narrow as those of the pre- 
sent work, wuch of this can of course be little more than in- 
dicated: it may tempt, however, many readers to pursue the 
study at greater length, and those who do may rest assured they 
will never regret the interesting investigation. 

London :; Baldwin & Cradock. 
13, Great Marlborough-street, Dec. 
Mr. CoLBURN has just published, 
Ts E DUCHESS D E LA VALLIERE, 
AND MADAME DE MAINTENON, 
2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 

“The appearance of this English translation of Madame 
De Genlis’s ce ated production is favourably timed, and may 
prepare many re ders here for a more perfect and ample under- 
standing of the various sources of interest that cannot fail to be 
developed in Mr. Bulwer's drama.’’—Court Journal. 

II. 
HENRIETTA TEMPLE; a Love Srory. 
By the Author of ‘ ‘ ave Grey.’ 3 vols. 
WALPOLE’S C OKRES PON DENCE 





WITH GEORGE MONTAGU, Ese., &c. 
‘ A COMPANION TO Horace’ Man 
With numerous curious Notes, now first added, ‘ma a Portrait. 
3 vols, 8v0. 36s. 
IN A FEW DAYS, 
Petree Ss OF Panes 


ROBERT SULIVAN, Es 
Author of ‘ The Silent Rive Ty" * Faithful end. Forsaken,’ 
2 pone t 8vo. 


&e. 


RAMBLES IN EGY PT AND CANDIA ; 

With Details of the Military Power and Resources of those 
Countries, and Observations on the Gove rnment, Policy, and 
Commercial System of pooner “dA 

By Capt. Cc. R. SCOTT, H.P. R 7 Staff Corps. 
2’ vols. Svo. with Hlustrations 


var oangeren pal 











TOM ON a 


In 8vo. post, 7 
(THE OAKLE IGH — “SHOOT ING 
By THOMAS OAKLEIGH, Esq. 
** 220 chapters of very useful hint affas, 
ith many very pleasant note Mir 
* The Note s are not the least interesting and. de uightful portion 
of th is volume.”’— Metropolitan Conservative Journa 
«, Mucl h practical information. Observer. 
‘ An endless variety of matter.”’—Tart's Magazine. 
pe a © ctreney recomme nd this work.’ "Bell's Life. 
very useful work."’—British Farmer's Quarterly Magazine. 

* The best thing of the "—Chambers’ Edinburgh 
Journal. 

“This work is entitled to an universal perusal.” 
Ma: gazine, 

“It bears internal evidence of being the production of a real 
sportsman. — Sjectator. 

We have perused this little work with unmixed satisfaction, 
and so we are sure will all who love to indulge in genuine Eng- 
ish sports." Esser Mercury. 

To the young sportsman an invaluable monitor.’ 


CODE. 











kind extant. 


— Metropolitan 


*"— Liverpool 









information that a young or old sportsman could 





r met with a volume containing so 
much light reading t the same time, such a fund of in- 
struc tion and practical advice to sportsmen.” — Wigan Gazette, 

The introc worsen is very pleasantly written. It reminds us 
of some of the best things of Appenlay."’—Cariton Chronicle. 

*Itis just th e sort of book we shouk i re commen d tothe young 
sportsman ut to commence his first campaign, or to one 
who, havir ricnce of a season or two, is beginning 
to discover t thing more is required to ensure sport than 
led Mz anton aad a brace of pointers. 




















a double-barr — New Sport- 
ing Mag. 
James Ridgway & Sons, 169, Piccadilly. 
| OMESTIC NOVELTIES, manufactured solely 
by SAVORY & Co. 263, 8 


, STRAND, three doors from E xeter 
Hall.—DR. SCOTT’S HEARING CORNET 1 
in ir position upon the Ear without any 
off like spectacle S. and at once rest« pers: ms to the ¢ 
ments of which deafness deprives them.—Also the new 
ment Machine, denominated DR. S¢ oT i’s CLYSO RESER 
VOIR, for preserving regularity of the bowels, and superseding 
the injurious custom of resort habitually to aperient medi- 
cines. Th is curious an d eleg apparatus requires no fixing, 
peods no accompani » used with the greatest ease 


which 
id ; arc slipeed € 








ant 
ments, may b 
by the most timid person, and, by its s ngular property of keep- 


‘ xclude *s air. 


TIT 


SORE 


ing up a¢ ontinued cur rent 


LLNUTTS FI 


for COUGHS, COLDS, 


LOZENGES 
THROATS, HOARSE » 


NESS, &c., prepared solely from the Black Currant, by AL * 
NI r ; & BON, Queen-street, Portsea, aud sold in Boxes at 
ls. 13 eac 

May be had, Wholesale and Re at Barclay & Sons, Far- 
ringdon-street ; Sutton & Co. Res ( ‘ rchyard ; Butler. ( heap- 
side; Edwards, St. Paul's Churchyard; Johnson, ¢ an ill; 
Sanger, Oxford-street ; Savory « Moore » Regent-str t; whery 
& Sons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London; and by all re spectan le 
Medicine Venders in the Kingdom. 





FOR NDIGESTION, AND NERVOUS SENSATIONS, 


POWERS DIGESTIVE or TONIC PILLS, 





are recommended for all that class of complaints, which 
oned by a loss of tone, or deficient action of the diges- 
uns; as impaired appetite, a sense of pain in the stomach 
ing, Seisdone: e, he sartburn, acid eructations, affection of 
€ ad and sight, nervous irritabil lity and depression, &c.— 
Towers’ Tonic Pills are compounde d with a view to strengthen 
the dizestive organs. ey have now been more than twenty 
years before the Public, and have been honored with the ap- 
proval of eminent medical prac titioners, and the patronage of 
numerous distinguished individuals. They do not contain a 
particle of Mercury or Antimony, and re quire no particular 
caution or restraint during their use. 

Sold in 2s. 9d., 4s ‘ d., and Ils. by Thomas Butler, 
Chemist, 4, Cheapsi ide, orner of St. Paul's , London, and (authen- 
ticated by his name che address in the accompanying stamps 
and a fac-simile of the signature of Mr. John Towers on the labe s) 
may be obtained of — 150, Oxford-street ; and of most 
















Boxes 








respectable Druggists an Medicine Venders throughout the 
Kingdom. 





THE ATHENAUM,. 
To Book Societies and Families 


THROUGHOUT ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND. 











NEW SYSTEM AT BULL'S LIBRARY, 


19, HOLLES STREET, rour poors rrom CAVENDISH SQUARE, LONDON. 





EDW. ARD: BULL, Lisrartay, after eighteen years’ experience, has been led to establish a New System at his extensive Lisrary, of which 
the following are the more prominent features :— 


1, The New Publications supplied for perusal, are in the course of the year shared Gratis among the Subscribers. 
. Every year Subscribers are entitled to have Two Guineas worth of any of the New Works they wish to possess. 
Catalogues, and Boxes for the Country supplies, are provided for Subscribers, free of expense. 
Two or more families residing in the same neighbourhood are allowed to join in one subscription ; and 
. Book Societies are supplied without incurring the great expense and trouble attendant on purchasing their books. ; 

In order also to describe the extended system of accommodation at hi#Library, E. Buti begs to state, that in the course of each year there 
published from Six to Eight Hundred New Works, in History—Sacred, Profane, and Natural; Voyages, Travels, Biography ; Moral and Polit 
Philosophy, the Popular Sciences, Divinity, Belles Lettres, Poetry, and Fiction, —to any of which Subscribers can "have immediate access, as well 
to the valuable collection of Standard Works, as described in the English and Forei ‘ign Catalogues. 

The following Terms E, Butt has endeavoured to give so fully and satisfactorily, that parties at remote distances from London, can at 
commence subscribing, without the delay, trouble, and expense attending a correspondence. He has also published a select List of several hundred 
Modern Works lately added to the Library ; including all the valuable and popular New Publications, which he can send per post as a single letter, 
if required, to assist Subscribers in making up their orders for the first supply ; but, to save time, E. But, on receiving intimation of the kinder 
Works desired, will take upon himself to form the first collection, and forward it at once, with the complete Catalogues of “the Library. 





TERMS FOR SUPPLYING A SINGLE FAMILY. 


THE GENERAL SUBSCRIPTION IS SIX GUINEAS THE YEAR, 
Which entitles the Subscriber to Twenty-four Volumes at a time, one half of which can be New Publications, and the other half, Books chosen from the 
Catalogues ; (but, if particularly wished, every collection can be made up wholly of New Publications according to the orders sent, for Four Guineas morefie 
Year) ‘and they can be exchanged as often as the Subscriber pleases. The Subscriber is also entitled to have,—as a return, at the close of each year,—t80 © 
guineas’ worth of any of the New Works ro KEEP, and is provided with Catalogues and Boxes, free of expense. 


* * Two or more Families in the same neighbourhood are allowed to join in the above Subscription, by paying an additional guinea for each extra Famiiy @ 
The Conditions and Regulations are the same as those for Societies particularized below. 





TERMS FOR BOOK SOCIETIES. 


SOCIETIES COMPOSED OF SIX MEMBERS, 


Paying Exout Gurneas the Year, are entitled to Twenty-rour Vo.iumMes in their possession at a time. 


SOCIETIES OF TWELVE MEMBERS, 


Paying TwELVE GurneEas the YEAR, are entitled to Tarrty VotumMEs in their possession at a time. 


SOCIETIES COMPOSED OF EIGHTEEN MEMBERS, 
Paying SrxtTEEN GutNeas the Year, are entitled to Tuirty-stx VoLuMEs in their possession at a time. 


*." Societies, however large, are supplied at the same ratio. 
. -_— F *) 
Two-thirds of the Collection can be New Publications, and one-third Books selected from the Catalogues of the Library, which can all be exchanged together 
or in part, and at whatever intervals of time the Society think proper. ; : - 
Any of the Magazines and Reviews can be regularly included in the supply, in number as follows: Six for the Eighteen Members—Four for the Tm? 
Members—Three for the Six Members. 





Conditions and Regulations. 


1. The Names of the Members are to be sent to the Library, with the address also of one Member, in whose name all orders for the supplies are to d¢ 
given, and the Books forwarded to and from the Library, on behalf of the Society. 

2. THE SUBSCRIPTION, TO BE PAID IN ADVANCE AT THE TIME OF SUBSCRIBING, can be sent by Post in an order for payment in London; oF by 
Coach, in a small parcel, accompanied with a List ofthe Books require d. . “i 

3. The expense of carriage to and from the Library, postage, &c. is to be defrayed by the Society ; but the Library BoXes and Catalogues are provided f 
them free of expense. 

: If the Society should detain Books beyond the time subscribed for, the Subscription must be paid till they are returned. 

. Members are not allowed on any account to lend books to any person that is not a Member. 


ALL ORDERS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO MR. BULL, THE LIBRARIAN, 
19, HOLLES STREET, LONDON. 


ese. 
London : Jamus Houmas, 4, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. Published every Saturday, at the ATHEN SUM OFFICE, 2. Catherine-street, Strand, by Jonn Fs uaed sold  by‘all 
and Newavenders,—Agents: for SCOTLAND, Messrs, Beil & Byadfute, E burgh; for IRELAND, W. F, Wakeman, Dublin; fortheContINENT, M. Baudry, 9 ive dhe -St.-Honore, 
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